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To a Poet Dying Young 
By Clifford Lanier 


UCH like some mountain-springing crystal rilé, 
Or burgeoning of trees that bravely climb 
The sunniest crag of all ; now like the mime 
Of mock-bird trilling gaily, then death-still, 
As if his mate-bird’s answer hushed his trill, 
Or some god whispered in his ear, ‘«' Tis time 
For holy meditation,’’—so thy rhyme 
Did falter seeking beauty and love's will. 


Too short, ah ! sadly short, thy days for song, 

For work, for prayer, for far-envoyaging thought. 
Ah, me! no time nor strength for righting wrong 
Thy soul well knew man’s apathy had wrought. 
Thou couldst but trill, as thou didst limp along, 
High hints of music's heaven thy soul had caught. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
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wditorial 


: How often men think that new ideas 
' The New and Old 
call for 


new arenas! They are 
generally wrong. The new sword is for the old 
fight, the new courage for the old conflict. ‘‘ Go 
home to thy friends.’’ Show the new life where 
the old one was lived. It will cost, but it will count. 
_ The new way of doing the old duty, bearing the old 

‘burden, fighting the old temptations, is the vindica- 


tion of a new heart. ‘‘ Behold, I make ail things 


’? 


new ’’ means making old things new. 
“ 
Giving A Latin proverb says, ‘‘ Nobody 
Dishonestly 


" can give what he does not legally 
possess.’’ No one legally possesses counterfeit coin ; 
there is no property right to any one in it. He who 
knowingly passes a spurious piece in trade, therefore, 
is, in effect, stealing that which he seems to buy. 
Many a person would admit this who would not hesi- 


tate to ‘‘ work off’’ a fictitious coin by dropping it 
into a collection box or into the hat of a street musi- 
cian. Yet here again one cannot give what he does 
not legally possess. The credit of having given to 
charity by putting a spurious piece in the poor fund 
is a credit obtained under false pretenses. It is 
quite as possible to be dishonorable in ‘‘ giving to 
the poor’’ as in common trade. 


% 


Shortsightedness as What a blessing that there is a limit 

a Blessing to our range of vision, physical, 
mental, and spiritual! Mountains on the far hori- 
zon are bluer, and softer, and less sharp in outline, 
than mountains close at hand. The curve of the 
earth, atmospheric conditions, and our natural short- 
sightedness, allow us only a very limited sight of 
things. The farther off they are, the more softened or 
unintelligible they become to us. And what a bless- 
ing is this provision of an all-wise and all-loving 
Creator ! As far as 
we can see is as far as we ought to see, and it is well 
that the objects at the other end of our vision are 
not wholly clear. We may be glad that the precise 
joys or sorrows ahead are not in full view. Our sight 
is sufficient for what is at hand. 


We could not bear it otherwise. 


* 


Help According to Man at his best gives help most 
Our Need freely to those who most need help. 

In civilized and Christian communities, a little child 
is more dependent than a little calf or a little colt, 
and man gives care and keeping accordingly. A 
sheep is more timid and more silly than a goat, and 
because of this the wise shepherd is unwilling to 
leave his sheep and lambs without constant watch 
and guidance, as he can leave his goats and kids. 
God is more loving and more watchful and ever more 
ready than the best of human overseers and pro- 
viders, and this truth he would teach us in the varied 
figures of Bible imagery. In the Old Testament and 
the New, God is represented as the Good Shepherd. 
He calls us the sheep of his pasture and the lambs 
of his flock. This is not because of our greater 
value, but because of our greater need. Timid and 
silly, we are ever dependent on God’s guidance, pro- 
tection, and ministry ; and he is ever ready to give 
them to us. We are ever helpless, and our Saviour is 


ever helpful. God be praised for both these truths! 


% 


Bible Revision _Vifferences of opinion as to meth- 


and the 
Marginal References 


ods of work, as well as oneness of 
spirit in the desire to reach the 
best results, may prove of practical service in the va- 
rious endeavors to secure the most faithful translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. 
thus been made, and that there is still room for more 


That already progress has 


progress, can hardly be questioned by any fair-minded 
Bible scholar. Helpful discussion on the subject, 
carried on by those competent to give light on the 
points of difference, will be welcomed by all who are 
truly interested. Important statements have recently 
been made by quite a number of the American Re- 


visers, and by the representatives of the English 


Universities under whose auspices the Revision was 
given to the public, and now fuller light is thrown 
on another point at issue. Positive differences of 
opinion between the English and American Revisers, 
as to the marginal references, have been frequently 
spoken of as standing in the way of entire agreement 
as to an authorized edition giving place to the full 
preferences of the latter. Professor Dr. Howard 
Osgood, of Rochester University, now makes a per- 
sonal statement on this subject which will be sure to 
command attention, He expressly disavows speak- 
ing for any one but himself, yet he is known to have 
been a prominent member of the Old Testament 
Company of the American Revisers from its organi- 
zation, and his words will have most weight with 
those who are best informed as to his high scholar- 
ship and his established reputation, not only with 
his critical associates, but with the Christian public. 
What he says elsewhere in these pages would seem 
to be conclusive as to the special matter at issue. 


“x % % 


The Danger of the Phrase-Maker 


ANY a man thinks that our age is fuller of 
fads and fancies than other ages, and that we 
carry our fads farther than was ever done before. 
Yet it may be doubted whether we know our own 
time as well as we think we do, and it is certainly 
true that we know far less about other periods and 
their people than we suppose. One of the great 
tendencies of our time is to find a phrase which will 
express for us an idea, an influence, or a tendency, 
and, having once accepted it, force all our informa- 
tion upon the subject represented by it into its com- 
pass. These fine phrases, as often as not, are only 
half -truths,—if they are so much as that,—and 
speedily become strait-jackets, cramping and re- 
straining what were once vital and forceful things, 
There is probably no more dangerous trick of 
rhetoric than that embodied in epigram, unless it be 
that of fixing upon a cause or person a nickname, 
In both cases the effectiveness of the device depends 
upon the surface truth, and the danger arises out of 
And 


yet how charming is the style that is rich in epigram, 


the concealed criticism or the obscured truth. 


and how admirable is the art of the orator who can 
brand a foe or bless a friend with an apt and striking 
appellation. Many efforts are made, however, in 
both directions, which are far from charming or 
admirable,— phrases that plainly are coined for 
effect, and names that are marked as clearly with 
a purpose to attract by a meretricious glitter. 

As we read the Bible, we find many beautiful 
phrases taking hold upon our minds,—phrases that 
shine and sparkle like gems in the sunlight, that © 
gleam like a sword poised to strike, that soothe like 
the crooning of a lullaby. As when David says of 
Jonathan, ‘‘ Thy love to me was wonderful, passing 


’” 


the love of women :’’ or when Ahab answers Ben- 


hadad, ‘‘ Let not him that girdeth on his harness 


’ 


boast himself as he that putteth it off ;’’ or, as the 
300k of Proverbs, ‘‘ He that 
Indeed, 


every heart instructed in the things of the kingdom 


wise man says in the 


repeateth a matter separateth very friends.’ 
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of heaven knows the fulness and infinite variety of 
the beautiful phrases of the Bible. Keen and 
biting they sometimes are, lofty and elevating they 
more often are. But how free are they from mere 
smartness, and how unmarred by the file of the in- 
tellectual fashioner of catching expressions ! 

The same is true of the use of names. The his- 
tory of Christianity, too, might be written in the 
names given to Jesus, and to various phases of 
Christian life and thought. We gladly recognize 
such names as the Nazarene, or the Galilean, as 
applied to Christ, because we are glad to share any 
reproach that may be aimed at our Lord, and aiso 
because we are able to accept, without risk of mis- 
conception, the element of truth they embody and 
perpetuate. But when we hear phrases such as the 
** historic Jesus,’’ or the ‘‘ ethical Christ,’’ we may 
recognize in them an element that belongs to 
something other than a spirit of worship and rever- 
ence,—an attempt to distinguish between Jesus and 
the Christ, between the Saviour and the Teacher. 
similar to the old distinction between the Messiah 
to come out of Judea and the “pretender of 
Nazareth.”’ 

A very earnest young man was heard to say not 
long ago, ‘‘If we serve Christ, we shall become 
little Christs.’’’ 
call his attention to the danger lurking in what was 
His mind had been 
directed to the thought that in devoted service there 
is the promise of the development of a Christ-like 
character, 


Immediate occasion was taken to 


to him a harmless expression. 


But there are others who are led to 
compare their work, as mere instruments, with the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. Yet, however rich the 
ministry of man, how far removed is it in kind from 
the regenerating work of the Holy Spirit, and the 
limitless love and sacrifice of Christ ! 

Let these illustrations, then, serve as the text for 
a plea for entire simplicity and directness in teaching 
Christian truth. ‘There are a great many phrases 
current to-day which are so expressed as to obscure 
rather than illuminate the facts with which they deal. 
Some of them are the subtleties of mystic thought ; 
some of them are the evasions of rationalistic un- 
faith ; all of them are dangerous especially in the 
instruction of young minds eager for facts and strong. 
in faith. 

Some of the many ‘‘creeds’’ put forth from time 
to time by the ripe rhetoricians of city churches 
well illustrate the weakness of indirect and illusive 
phraseology in contradistinction to such straightfor- 
ward language as that wrought by the hammers of 
faith on the anvils of doubt in the early years of the 
church, and embodied for us in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Clear conviction in simple language is needed as the 
basis for all teaching, as a bony framework is essen- 
tial to every animal that has to walk erect. How 
the sculptors and painters of the Renaissance re- 
joiced in the skill and knowledge which they dis- 
p'ayed in their statues and pictures because they 
exhibited to every discerning eye the true anatomy 
beneath the clothing, even the correct articulation 


of all the joints! Those who went before them too 
often painted a flowing garment to hide the artist's 
ignorance of form ; those who came after them too 
often stripped of all clothing to prove their familiar- 
The teacher of Christian truth 


has here an apt illustration of his duty to teach in 


ity with mere form. 


noble language, through every grace of expression, 
and with all thg wealth of illustration at his com- 
mand, but wp with such precision of treatment 
that neither to himself nor to his hearers shall the 
simple gospel truths be obliterated or obscured. 
And now, to revert to the opening thought, it 
may be worth our while to note that this fad of our 
days is not new, but hoary with age. Almost every 
Christian century has had to meet and master the 
phrase-makers. Phe Apostles’ Creed grew up in 
oppesition to just such a tendency. As we read 
— 1 As 
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back into the past, we see how the gospel has been 
vital, and has outgrown all the human trappings 
fashioned for it. And the simple, yet sublime, lan- 
guage of David and Isaiah, of John and Paul, has 
continued full of power, and rich in the fruitage of 
saved souls. 


sz %% 


Motes on Open Letters 


To miss an opportunity of doing right, 
when one would seem to run a great 
risk of being harmed by right-doing, 
may cost more to the weak-hearted one than he even 
dreams of as possible at the worst. A case in question 
is mentioned by a correspondent in Maine, who asks : 


Under 
Pontius Pilate 


Will you have the kindness to tell me, in Notes on Open Let- 
ters, why it is that the creeds use the expression “‘ suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,"’ or, ‘‘ was crucified also for us under Pontius 
Pilate"? It always has seemed to me a striking thing, that, after 
Pilate’s attempt to throw off all responsibility for the crucifixion 
ef Christ, he alone should be held as blameworthy before the 


Christian world, Is the object to fix the fact historically in point 


of time, or to put the blame on the chief offender ? 

Pilate was the representative in Palestine of Roman 
authority, which dominated the world in the days of 
Jesus Christ. It was natural, therefore, that the rule of 
Pilate should be named as fixing the time, historically, 
when Jesus was crucified. Yet there is a lesson taught 
incidentally, as suggested by the New England ques- 
tioner, that he who has the responsibility for acting in a 
public position cannot be rid of that responsibility by 
any symbolical washing of his hands, or any verbal dis- 
claimer of a purpose to do wrong. Pilate was not man 
enough to refuse to do wrong when he knew it might 
cost him his position to stand out for the right. His 
criminal weakness put him in a pillory of shame before the 
world for all ages. 
every one of us. 


He is an example and a warning to 
To miss an opportunity of refusing to 
be a party to an infamous wrong may put one in a posi- 
tion of infamy, to remain there while the world stands. 
It never pays to do wrong or to refuse to do right. 


* 


Does it always pay to do right? Is it 


Is it Never Right aiways safe to serve God ? 


to De Wrong ? Cannot 


we sometimes help our fellows or 
advantage ourselves more by being untrue to God than 
by being faithful to him at every cost? These are 
questions that have been in men's minds from the be- 
ginning, and they probably will be to the end. The 
real issue, put in its most attractive form, is May we not 
do evil, in an emergency, in order that good may come ? 
A recent declaration, in these pages, that there is no true 
gain through any lie, because he who deliberately de- 
cides to lie puts himself, for the time being, in the 
Devil's keeping instead of God's, was sure to be chal- 
lenged by some outspoken reader. A valued subscriber 
in Utah is at once moved to raise questions that puzzle 
him, and may puzzle others, after this sort : 

Being interested in your editorial note of June 10,—‘‘ No Gain 
through any Lie,’'—may I ask if there are not some circumstances 
in which it would be right to tell a lie? For instance, if telling 
bad news to a sick person was liable to cause death, would it be 
right to tell the truth, if asked ? Or, again, ifa person having money 
hid in his house, which he expected to use in a worthy cause on 
the following day, should be demanded by a burglar to tell where 
his money was, would it not be right to say that he had deposited 
it inthe bank, seeing that telling the truth would encourage crime, 
and those who were in need of the money would be deprived 
of it? 

In the first place, let it be observed, that, to conceal 
the truth from one who has no right to demand or to 
know it, is not the same as to tell or to act a lie. Con- 
cealment of the truth may be a duty ; it oftenis so. But 
to tell a lie is quite another thing. In the case of the 
sick person, it is not necessary either to tell him the 
full truth or to lie to him. There are physicians who 
have been in practice for years who say that they have 
Why 
should a layman need to lie to a sick person, simply 


never found it necessary to lie to a patient. 


because he knows less than a skilled professional man? 
As to telling a lie in order to make money, or to save it, 
Both 
creditors and debtors, as well as burglars and their vic- 
tims, seem to be very often tempted to tell lies in the 
hope of doing more good with the money the following 


that is a more common and a more practical issue. 
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day. But if a man admits that it is right for him to 
tell a lie in order to make money, or with the hope of 
keeping others from crime, he has no permanent safe- 
guard to keep him within the bounds of truth. The 
old Quaker said to the glib-tongued dry-goods clerk, 
‘ Friend, it's a great pity that lying is a sim, since it 
seems so necessary in thy business.”’ But it was an old 
pagan who set a good example to Christians when he 
said, ‘‘ Do right, though the heavems fall.'’ God can- 
not lie, and if God cannot himself lie, he will not justify 
a lie in any man, whatever would seem to be gained 
through it. The Devil is the ‘* father of lies,’’ and who- 
ever tells a lie in an emergency leaves God's service for 
the time being in the hope of greater gain on the other 
side. That is sure to prove poor policy in the end. 
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From Contributors 


The Mistaken Marginal References 
in the Revised Version 


By Howard Osgood 


Ww all respect, most justly due, for the excellent 
scholarship shown by the Old Testament Com- 
pany of British Revisers, the Americans employed upon 
the same work were compelled at times to differ from 
them. No point of difference between the British and 
American companies has been more severely criticised 
on both sides of the Atlantic than the decision of the 
American company of revisers of the Old Testament to 
‘‘omit from the margin all renderings from the Septua- 
gint, Vulgate, and other ancient versions and authori- 
ties."’ It has been constantly asserted by the harsh critics 
of the Revision that the learning displayed was all to be 
found in these references, and, of course, the American 
decision, was, in the view of these critics, a vote for 
darkness. 

In the edition of the Bible containing ‘‘ the readings 
and renderings preferred by the American companies’’ 
published by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1898, it is stated in the preface that the American 
company ‘declined to recognize in any way differences 
of reading or rendering derived from the ancient versions 
of the Old Testament.”’ 
hension. 


This is the common misappre- 
What the American company declined to 
recognize was the whole body of references to the ver- 
sions as they now appear in the margin. That is an 
entirely different point from that of recognizing «in any 
way differences of reading or rendering derived from the 
ancient versions.’’ Had the Americans been permitted 
to decide that point, another aspect might have been 
given to the references. 

I write without the knowledge of any other member of 
the American company, so that, whatever faults or errors 
are found in this article, I alone am to be held respon- 
sible for them. 

After more than ten years’ work, the American com- 
pany learned what references to the versions were to be 
put in the margin. For reasons which satisfied them, 
the American company declined to acquiesce in, or bear 
any responsibility for, those references. The question 
here before the American ,company was not one of the 
Hebrew or English text, but solely this, «‘ Are these 
references to the versions correct ?’’ 
hard fact, not of opinion. 


It is a question of 
That question can only be 
answered by a careful comparison of the references with 
the versions. That is the only question treated in this 
article. 

The only ancient versions that cover the whole Old 
Testament are the Greek (the Septuagint), the Latin (the 
Vulgate), and the Syriac. To be added to these are the 
Targum of Onkelos (Aramaic) and the Samaritan, 
which cover only the Pentateuch. So that on the Pen- 
tateuch there are five ancient versions, and on the re- 
mainder of the Old Testament only three. When the 
margin quotes ‘‘many,'’ ‘‘ most,"’ ‘‘some'’ of the an- 


cient versions, they are all comprised in these five or 
A Targum is referred to once in Samuel and 
once in Kings, but no one knows what is the correct text 
of that Targum. 

Now, if we take three of the best texts of the Greek 
version, —Field’s, Lagarde’s, Swete’s (for these texts 


three. 
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differ largely from each other) ; the best text of the 
Latin, by Heyse and Tischendorf ; of the Syriac, by 
Lee ; of Onkelos, by Berliner ; of the Samaritan, by 
Petermann and Vollers, we have the best present attain- 
able means of verifying these references made by the 
British Revisers. 

There are two hundred and forty of these references to 
the ancient versions, authorities, etc. In thirty-three of 
them, extending from Genesis to Zechariah, not one of 
the versions gives the slightest support to the references. 
In one hufdred and fifty-three, the majority of the ver- 
sions’ is against the references. In only thirty-one do 
the Greek, Latin, and Syriac versions agree with each 
other and with the references, and in only fifty-eight 
more does the majority of the versions support the ref- 
erences, 

A few examples will illustrate this statement. 

In the very first reference to the versions (Gen. 4 : 8), 
the margin is, ‘‘many ancient authorities have, Sa/d 
unto Abel his brother, Let us go into the field."’ Of the 
five versions of the Pentateuch, only one, the Samaritan, 
has ‘‘ Let us go into the field."’ The Greek has, ‘: Let 
us pass through to the plain ;'’ the Latin, ‘‘ Let us go 
out ;"’ the Syriac, ‘* Let us go to the plain ;’’ and On- 
kelos, ‘‘ told Abel his brother.'’ ‘‘ Many,’’ here, must 
mean one. 

It may be said, as it often is, that the emphasis of this 
reference is upon the word ‘ said,’’ and that the Hebrew 
cannot be translated ‘told.’ The usual translation of 
amar is ‘to say,’’ followed by the words which are 
spoken. But it is also frequently translated ‘told’’ 
without being followed by the words which are spoken. 
Genesis 41 : 14; Exodus 19 : 25, are exact equivalents 
of Genesis 4 : 8 ; see also Genesis 22 : 2, 3, 9; 26:2; 
Numbers 14: 14; 29: 40; Deuteronomy 17: 11 ; 32: 
7; Job 8:10; Psalm 50:12, and often. Amar is 
represented by more than twenty different words in Eng- 
lish, as well as in other versions. 

In Genesis 10 : 24, the reference is to the Greek, but 
the other four versions are here against the Greek. To 
quote only one version, when it is in the smallest minor- 
ity, is not to show the real evidence of the versions, and 
this occurs in very many cases. 

_In Genesis, 15 : 2, the margin is, ‘‘ the Chaldee and 
the Syriac have, Eliezer the Damascene.’’ Only the 
Syriac has that reading. The other four versions read 
‘« Dammesek Eliezer,’’ or, ‘‘ Damascus Eliezer.’’ 

In Genesis 32: 28, ‘‘the Sept. and Vulg. have, shou 
hast had power with God, and thou shalt prevail against 
men.'’ Not one of the versions has this reading. 

In the first Book of Samuel there are thirty-nine refer- 
Of these 12:3; 14:51; 20: 
19; 20:41; 27:8; 30: 30, are without a version sup- 
porting them. Nineteen of the thirty-six have the 
majority of the versions against them, leaving only eleven 


ences to the versions. 


out of the thirty-six where a majority of three versions 
support the references. 

In Jeremiah, where the Greek is far more at variance 
with the Hebrew than in Samuel, there are seventeen 
references to the versions, and of these only three are to 
the Greek, while there are thirty-one to the Greek in 
Samuel. 
support them ; nine have a majority of the versions (two 
out of three) against them ; only one is supported by the 
three versions ; and three have a majority (two out of 
three) in favor of them. 


Of these seventeen, four have no version to 


‘*Many’’ ancient versions or authorities are quoted 
twenty-six times. In nineteen of these places ‘‘many’’ 
represents one or two. ‘*Some’’ ancient versions 
or authorities are quoted one hundred and four times ; 
in seventeen of these places no version supports ‘‘ some, "’ 
and in thirty-one of these places ‘‘some'’ represents 
only one version. 

If this is a fair statement of the general correctness of 
the references to the versions, then it was no quibbling 
criticism, no ignorance of the versions, no fear of all 
the light possible, no desire for darkness, that deter- 
mined the American company to omit the whole body 
of these references to the versions. 

The high, accurate, reverent scholarship of the British 
company, both in Hebrew and English, is stamped upon 
their work in the English text. To none was this more 
apparent than to their fellow-workers in America, and 
none was it more gratefully received. 

But it was and is inexplicable how, with all this 
exact scholarship, this body of references could have 
been placed upon the margin ; and it is still more in- 
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explicable that Oxford and Cambridge, after fourteen 

years’ opportunity to prove these references, should 

continue to regret the decision of the American company. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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“The Man with the Hoe” 
By Adeline M. Teskey 


HE man with the hoe he literally was, all the sum- 
As quickly as Spring blew 
her vivifying breath over our lawns and flower-beds, and 


mer part of the year. 


mellowed our cornfields and potato-patches, no man in 
the village was in such demand as he, for none of us 
felt we could make our garden without him, 

We all ran after him the same time, each hoping, as 
human nature wil!, to get the start of the others, and have 
his garden planted first. But it was beautiful to see 
how, with the humility of the servant, he exercised the 
nicest sense of justice between his patrons. 

He divided his working hours in the rush season, 
spending a portion of time on Squire Murray's hot-beds, 
while the squire, in broadcloth and white linen, looked 
admiringly on, and an equal portion of time on the 
Widow McShane's potato-patch, he making the holes 
with his hoe, while the widow followed him, dropping in 
the seed potatoes. No one, not even the sourest of us, 
could complain of being neglected. 

You can picture his peasant form standing in some- 
body's little village plot of ground, singing, and keeping 
time with the strokes of the hoe : 


‘* A tent or a cottage, why should I care? 
He’s building a palace for me over there ! 
Though exiled from home, yet still I may sing, 
All glory to God, I’m a child of the King !’’ 


There was no strain of melancholy in this, no hint of 
resignation to the inevitable, such as you ‘sometimes 
hear when it is sung in some of our devotional meetings, 
when one could imagine that, away below the exultant 
words, the real self of the singer was wailing in minor 
key, ‘‘Do my best, I cannot get a palace here, so, as 
the next best thing, I'll be resigned to wait for one over 
there,'’ but a sort of indescribable spiritual exaltation. 

He had a low English voice, which never seemed to 
rise to a harsh or loud tone; and, unless you were very 
near him, you would not catch his words, but only the 
low, melodious sound. 

His face was weather-beaten. How could it be other- 
wise, when the sun and wind and rain uf many years 
had free access to it? His hands were horny and 
knotted, having taken something of the shape they 
habitually held grasping the shovel and the hoe. There 
was a stoop to his broad shoulders for the same reason 
that there was a crook in his hands. Constant toil had 
left its impress on his very form, but only the shell was 
marred by these material things. 

There were limitations to his intellectual nature. He 
seemed to have no inclination to dig deeply into the 
philosophies of Plato, and the ‘‘ swing of the Pleiades’’ 
gave him little concern, but his spiritual flights no man 
could bound. 

He found it necessary, in the planting season, to work 
early and late, counting his time by the hour; and some- 
times, before his employer had risen in the morning, he 
might hear his man with the hoe, if his work brought 
him anywhere near the bedroom window, singing in low 
voice ; 


‘* Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ! 
Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay thy morning sacrifice.’’ 

He seemed to have an inexhaustible store of hymns 
at his command, and every new feature of his work sug- 
gested an appropriate hymn. Get him planting a tree, 
and presently you would hear him singing of the tree of 
life blooming in the sweet fields of Eden. Start him 
mowing the lawn, and, as the fragrant green grass fell 
before his onward march, there floated out on the air : 


** Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dressed in living green ; 
So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.’’ 


When the time of the singing of birds had come, and 
Spring with her softness and sunshine and wondrous 
beauty was touching souls more insensible than his, if 


you wandered in his vicinity ; you would hear, through 
the soft shower of falling blossoms, mingled with the 
song of the robin : 


** The flowery spring, at thy command, 
Embalms the air and paints the land ; 
The summer rays with vigor shine, 

To raise the corn and cheer the vine.’’ 


When the glory of autumn was upon.us, and through 
the mystic purple the golden stores were being gathered, 
with, it seemed to me, an added note of exultation, he 
would sing : 

** By him the clouds drop fatness, 
The deserts bloom and sing, 
The hills leap up in gladness, 
The valleys laugh and sing ; 
He filleth with his fulness 
All things with large increase, 
He crowns the year with goodness, 
With plenty and with peace,”’ 


He was a lover of flowers, and handled them with 
peculiar tenderness, as if they were sentient things, and 
it seemed to hurt him to see any one trample on them 
or break them ruthlessly. And while he planted and 
transplanted he would sing : 


*“ The morning flowers display their sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold, 
As careless of the noontide heats, 
As fearless of the evening cold.’ 


Working in my lily-of-the-valley bed invariably started 
him on— 


** He’s the lily of the valley, the bright and morning star, 
He’s the fairest of ten thousand to my soul.’’ 


Digging an excavation for the foundation of a house 


suggested to him : 


‘* My Father’s house is built on high, 
Far, far above the starry sky; 
Its glittering towers the sun outshine, 
That heavenly mansion shall be mine.’’ 


On one occasion, when I came on him singing, —he 
would seldom sing unless when he thought himself 
alone,—lI said, ‘‘John, do you never have the blues? 
Do you never doubt or despair ?’’ With a faint smile, 
like a gleam of sunlight on his bronzed face, he replied, 
‘‘ I've no time for these.’’ 

Then I remembered the words of a wise man : ‘‘ Con- 
sider how, even in the meanest sorts of labor, the whole 
soul of a man is composed into a kind of real harmony 
the instant he sets himself to work. Doubt, desire, sor- 
row, remorse, indignation, despair itself, all these, like 
hell dogs, lie beleaguering the soul of the poor day- 
worker, as of every man ; but he bends himself with free 
valor against his task, and all these are stilled, all these 
shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is 
nowaman. The blessed glow of labor in him, is it nota 
purifying fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of sour 
smoke itself there is made bright, blessed flame."' 

During one spring some business brought a socialist 
agitator to the home of Squire Murray. He was stand- 
ing with me on the wide piazza, and, seeing the man with 
the hoe at a short distance in the squire's garden, bend- 
ing over his work, he quoted, with much apparent 
feeling : 

**O peasant delving in the stubborn soil, 
What solace has this mother Earth for thee ? 
Gaining thy bread through years of bitter tcil, 
Contented, like the cattle, just to be.”’ 


The words had scarcely dropped from his tongue, when 
the object of his pity and scorn began to sing : 
**Oh, the goodness of God 
In employing a clod 
His tribute of glory to raise ! 
His standard to bear, 
And with triumph declare 
His unspeakable riches of grace.’’ 


The clearness of the atmosphere or some freak of the 
wind brought the words distinctly to our hearing. We 
looked at each other, and the socialist changed coun- 
tenance. 

The weird sweetness of the voice of the peasant singer, 
along with the words, strangely touched the hot spirit of 
this man burdened with the world’s troubles. To cover 
it up, he turned, and walked to the other <nd of the 
piazza, and it seemed to me the next breeze brought cn 


its wings thé message of the Concord sage : ‘‘ When a 
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man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the 
murmur of the brook and the rustle of the corn."’ 


Welland, Out. 
5 a a 


Seed Sown by the Wayside 
A True Incident 
By Alice E. Peck 
|" was a beautiful autumn day in the mountains of 


North Carolina, 
mountain road, I thought of how the Master loved the 


As I walked along the lonely 


mountains and the common people who lived among 
them. Soon the splashing of water reminded me that I 
was near one of the beautiful springs that abound in that 
region. An old black woman was there busily engaged 
in washing. In response to my greeting, she lifted her 
head from the tub over which she was bent, and wiped 
the perspiration from her face. It was a hard, wicked- 
looking face, but softened a little as a few pleasant words 
were spoken to her. 1 found she was not a Christian, 
and invited her to attend our next prayer-meeting in the 
school near by, to which I had just been called. She 
The next Sun- 


day hight I noticed a conspicuous sun-bonnet in tke 


promised to come, and I went my way. 


schoolroom where our meetings were held, and in its 
depths was revealed the now smiling face of the woman 
I had met at the spring,—Aunt Mary, as she was called. 
She continued to attend these meetings, and one night, 
when an invitation was given for those who wished to 
become Christians to come forward, she was among 
them. The presence of the Holy Spirit was manifest in 
power, but with no noisy demonstration. Quietly, and 
very much in earnest, she consecrated herself to God. 

Two years passed, and one day the Angel of Death 
entered her lowly cabin, and took her to her hume 
above. During those years she had given ample evi- 
dence of having passed from death to life, and my 
thoughts turned with gratitude to that meeting by the 
spring. 

We shall ‘pass this way but once."’ Are we im- 
proving, or neglecting, the opporcunities given us to sow 
the seeds of kindly words and deeds as we go? 

Redfield, S. D. 


*% % 


Snap-Shots at Every-Day Life 
The Soda-Fountain Man 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


H URRAH for the soda-fountain man ! 

Not the dapper little fellow who turns the bot- 
tles of syrup upside down with as much nonchalance as 
Rousseau did a world, who opens the valve in the feun- 
tain with as much dignity as Jupiter Pluvius opens the 
windows of heaven, and who gives you back your change 
with as much condescension as if he were an emperor 
bestowing an alms on a beggar. 

No ; but the man who is the soda fountain itself! _ 

That which saddens you about most men is that there 
is no variety in their contents. The little ones are like 
the bottles upon an apothecary's shelves,—-this one 
containing chloroform, that puts you to sleep ; and that 
one quinine, that breaks up a cold ; while the larger 
ones are like the barrels in a grocer’s cellar, one con- 
taining kerosene, another molasses, and a third vinegar. 

This, and nothing else ! 

But the soda-fountain man is charged to the lip with 
There is 
something in him for every one who has a thirst. 


every adorable quality of mind and heart 


What a perpetual source of refreshment and blessing 
he is to all classes and conditions of men in every kind 
of weather ! 

If it is in <a he is full of beef tea and choco- 
late, and in summer he is running over with every 
cooling drink. 

Watch the procession of men, women, and children 
who approach him day after day, at his desk in school, 
his counter in the store, his bench in the cobbler's shop, 
or his pulpit in the church. 

‘* What will you have, old man ?"’ 
‘*] think I need a little hope.’’ 

** All right !"’ 


Fiz—z-z-z-z ! and the poor old octogenarian straight- 
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ens his bent back and goes back to life with a new light 
shining on his face. ; 
** What will you have, young man ?"’ 
‘I think | will take a little good advice, for I am in 
trouble.’’ 
‘Well, well ! 
Sh-h-h-h—, and out he goes, soothed and enlight- 
ened. 


I am sorry.’” 


‘What will you have, mother ?’’ 

‘IT must have a little help. God knows, I hate to 
ask it, but I am in the sorest poverty.’’ 

‘* Don’t mention it."’ 

Clink, clink, clink, and she leaves him with a bene- 
diction. 

‘*What will you have, little children ?’’ 

‘* We'll take a little laughter and sunshine.’’ 

‘¢God bless your young hearts !"' 
Bubble, bubble, bubble, and they leave him with the 


. sublime conviction that the good God who lives above 


the stars is like the soda-fountain man ! 

As the kind-hearted drug clerk puts a little cream 
surreptitiously into every glass he draws, so the soda- 
fountain man puts in a drop of the milk of human kind- 
ness into everything he says and does to every one who 
comes to him with a thirsty human heart. 

There is everything in his reservoir but vinegar. He 
doesn’t keep any vinegar on tap. He says, ‘‘ You can 
catch more flies with molasses.’’ 

Very old and commonplace this proverb which the 
soda-fountain man perpetrates with a genial wink of his 
big blue eye. 


Very true, though. George Eliot says 


that there are speeches which are ‘‘so true as to be in- 


sufferable.’ But this is not one of them. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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For Children at Wome 


Lulu’s Butterfly Apron 
By Minna Stanwood 


LICE GREEN, Ethel Lewis, and Lulu Upham 
They all lived in South Putney. 
Alice was eleven, Ethel was ten, and Lulu was eight. 
Their mothers were daughters of Grandma Wheeler. 
The girls spent every Saturday at grandma's. They 
loved to do this, because in summer there was the big 
shady yard, and in winter there was the wide wonderful 
attic. Besides, there was always some lovely ‘ treat’’ 
prepared by grandma, and, once in a while, a surprise 
from Aunt Alice. Aunt Alice lived in the city, and had 
no children of her own. 

One Saturday in the spring, the rain came dropping 
down just as the girls had planned their game in the 
garden. They scampered as fast as they could to the 
attic. They were having a beautiful time when they 
heard Grandpa Wheeler's big voice calling, ‘ Girlies, 
girlies, come down !"’ 

Grandpa Wheeler had been a minister, and the girls 
always said it sounded exactly as if he were giving out 
a hymn or something when he called them. But they 
loved Grandpa Wheeler, ‘‘ minister voice’’ and all. 

‘«Girlies, girlies, come down, come down ! 
something I've brought from town !’’ 

That was the way he called. 


were cousins. 


Here is 


You may be sure the 
girls lost no time getting over the two flights of stairs. 
They knew Aunt Alice had sent something. And they 
knew what she sent was worth receiving. 

Grandpa was standing in the hall with a white-paper 
parcel tied up with pale heliotrope ribbon in his hand. 
That was the way Aunt Alice always ‘‘did up’’ her 
parcels. 

‘Let me see. Who undid the last bundle’’ ? asked 
grandpa, deliberately. ‘«Oh! I remember, it was Ethel. 
Here, baby.’’ 

Lulu was grandpa’s baby because she was the young- 
est of cll the ten grandchildren. 


Well, now it's baby’s turn. 


She took the parcel 


and unfastened it. ‘‘ Butterfly aprons!'’ she cried 
‘«Just what we wanted for afternoons. 


The one with the pale blue ribbon is for Alice, because 


delightedly. 


The one with the seafoam green 
is for Ethel, because she has Titian hair.’’ Then Lulu 
stopped. 


she has yellow hair. 
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.' Where is yours?'’ asked Ethel, peeping into the 
paper. It was empty. 

‘‘] guess Aunt Alice forgot,’ said Lulu bravely, ° 
choking back her tears. ‘‘ Perhaps she will send mine 
next time. How sweet they are! They are so becom- 
And just the right fit. They are just alike 


” 


ing to you. 
except the ribbons. 

Then the girls began to examine their aprons. They 
were beautifully made of delicate lawn with lace edging 
and inserting, and tied up on the shoulders with ribbon. 
Lulu admired the aprons and rejoiced with the girls 
until they almost forgot that she had not received one 
too. But Lulu did not forget. When grandpa said, 
‘*Didn’t the baby get a butterfly too?’’ she put her 
head down on his nice black coat and cried just like a 
baby. 

Pretty soon she looked up, smiling through her tears, 
and said, ‘‘Don't let’s say anything about it, grandpa, 
I guess Aunt Alice forgot. She didn't slight me on pur- 
pose, I know. I wanted one awfully. I love butterfly 
aprons with ribbons, but [ don't mind—much."’ 

It was rather trying to hear grandma and all the 
mothers in turn wondering how ‘‘ Alice ever came to 
overlook Lulu.’’ But in a day or two it was all over, — 
all but a little bit of an ache in Lulu’s heart. Not an 
ache for the butterfly apron altogether, but mostly be- 
cause Aunt Alice had forgotten the littlest girl. 

One day, when Lulu was going home from school, a 
boy standing in the post-office door called, ‘‘ There's 
something in the office for Miss Lulu Upham.”’ 

Lulu ran in, and the postmaster put a square package 
How she flew home! Right up 
to her own room she went, and took off the brown-paper 
wrapping. Her fingers trembled as she untied a pale 
heliotrope ribbon which held the cover down on a dainty 
white box. Inside of the box was this note, which Lulu 
read first. 


into her happy hands. 


“(My DARLING LULU: 

Can you imagine how Auntie felt 
when she went to her drawer and found she had not sent 
the baby her butterfly apron? I know you can. And 
I know you will forgive me, dear, when I tell you that I 
put your apron in the sachet drawer to get a little extra 
sweetness, because it was finished last. Then, when [ 
came to do up the parcel for grandpa, I forgot about it. 
Dear little heart! Auntie did not mean to slight her.’’ 


Then Lulu took out her apron. It was fragrant with 
the odor of violets, and had pink ribbons on the shoul- 
ders. Pink was Lulu's favorite color. It looked best 
with her black hair and eyes. 

When she put on her apron to go down to show it to 
grandpa and grandma and the rest, she was glad she 
had put away the temptation to think bitter, angry things 
about Aunt Alice. And since then, when she has been 
tempted to think that somebody slighted her, or said or 
did something to wound her, she remembers that butter- 
fly apron. She says to herself, ‘‘Aunt Alice did not 
mean to slight me, and I know that nobody would hurt 
my feelings purposely.’’ 

So that butterfly apron has helped Lulu in two ways. 
It has helped her tc think kind things about people, and 
it has helped her to be careful not to say or do anything 
to make others unhappy. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Spirit and Method 


Some Good Things about a Good 
School 


By Tertius Minimusque 


T is a real school of over eight hundred members. It 
does not pose as a model school. Its officers know 
that it is far from perfect. Indeed, they are ever «‘ anx- 
ious,’’ and never cease to better their methods. But the 
first good thing to be said about the school is that it is 
not a ‘‘show’’ sthvol. There is no gallery fur visitors. 
The only place available for such use came to be needed 
for a class, and it was unhesitatingly so appropriated. 
The school begins on time. The doors are closed. 
Late comers do not straggle in during the prayer or a 


hymn. When the doors are opened at intervals, all ex- 
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The 


ercises stop, and the school is kept at attention. 
‘rule is: one thing at a time, and no more time taken 


than is necessary. 

The school sings, and when it sings it does nothing 
else. Its praise songs are not used as processionais for 
the broken ranks of a Rough Riders’ company. The 
leader waits for closed doors and good order before be- 
ginning, and after a few measures of the tune are 
played, a single note is firmly struck on the piano to 
concentrate attention and give accuracy to the start. 
No interludes are played, and the initial note is repeated 
for each stanza. No attempt is made to encourage the 
singing of harmonies in ordinary hymns, and tunes are 
favored which are adapted to unison or carol singing. 
The writer has heard so much wailing about ‘‘ old worn- 
out hymns,’’ and ‘‘ nothing new to sing,’’ that he gladly 
notes the fondness of this school for old songs. He 
finds an explanation in the fact that only the best hymns 
and tunes are chosen, and every one of these is well 
learned. 

Care is taken in this school to prevent the formation 
of those bad musical habits which commonly result from 
familiarity and indifference. The school sings from 
banners, so that all heads are up, and attention is cen- 
tered. About a hundred and fifty songs have been learned, 
and are in use. The first hymn is as much beloved to- 
day as it was ten years ago, and it is better sung. 

Occasionally the school opens with the Doxology, and 
it would be a revelation to many leaders to hear the 
Spirited singing of this and other ‘‘worn-out’’ tunes. 
Errors and careless habits of slurring or sliding, undue 
shortening or prolongation of final notes, jerking or 
monotony,—these and like faults are not neglected as 
insignificant, but are corrected so that the scholars shall 
learn to respect the text of a hymn as they do the text 
of their lessons. It is this respect, coupled with the 
consciousness that they are worthily interpreting worthy 
praise, which gives dignity and spirit to the singing. The 
lesson hour is never encroached upon for music prac- 
tice. Sometimes the school remains after the hour, but 
the most of its music is learned and rehearsed at special 
week-evening meetings. 

There is no clanging of bells or loud calling for order in 
this school. The presiding officer taps a small table- 
bell, and stepping to the edge of the platform, waits 
with his eye on the school for absolute quiet. Wfien 
this plan was first adopted it was not immediately suc- 
cessful. Perseverance was rewarded, and the school 
now does what it has learned to know is expected of it. 
The 
same general plan is followed, but the interest is sought 
to be kept up by a variety which, however, is never 
startling or disturbing. The exercises may begin with 
scriptural sentences, a praise song or a prayer, but one 
The study half-hour 
is sacredly preserved from all encroachment. Not only 
must it not be shortened by giving disproportionate at- 
tention to music or addresses, but it is not broken in 
upon by officious assistants or wandering secretaries. 


There is no cut-and-dried order of procedure. 


part of the plan is never changed. 


Although the building is not well adapted to its uses, 
a senarate hall is found for the primary department, and 
the infants are neither obliged to be hindered by the 
school nor permitted in turn to hinder it. On certain 
festival occasions the entire school assembles together. 
In addition to their own juvenile songs, the infants learn 
the simpler portions of good church hymns. 
If the teacher cannot do it, the 
secretary and the superintendent assign the work to 
visitors, who receive cards to aid them, and serve as 
blanks for their report. 


Absentees are visited. 


This visiting not only gratifies 
the sick and restrains the delinquent, but gives the 
school a strong hold upon the families, comparatively 
few of which have any church connection. No scholar 
is dropped from the rolls until after repeated unavailing 
visits or a positive report of removal. 

The school has a history covering more than thirty 
years, and the present superintendent is the fourth in- 
cumbent. 
school. 


In all essentials it has been a conservative 
One of the departmental superintendents has 
filled his place for almost three decades, and his work 
has steadily grown in effectiveness. By learning much 
and forgetting nothing he has telescoped his youthful 
zeal and spirit with his mature wisdom, and the chil- 
dren love him as much as they respect him. It may 
surprise some persons to be told that this man years ago 
made it an absolute law in his department (having more 
than two hundred regular attendants) to admit no schol- 
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ars after the beginning of the school exercises. It is 
rare that a seat is vacant, and rarer that a complaint is 
made against the severity of this rule. 

The Bible is the text-book of the school. Adequate 
helps are provided for home study, but there is a Bible 
for the use of every scholar in the main school and in all 
Bible classes. The use of papers in the school is dis- 
couraged, 

Finally, the expenses of the school are paid by the 
church, and the school's offerings go to missions. 

Such are some of the good things that might be told, 
They are seemingly enough to justify the characterization 
of the school in the title as good. There doubtless are 
better schools, and there are worse. It is the opinion ofa 
worker who has had opportunities for observation that a 
more general application of the methods here touched upon 
would elevate the schools which adopt them. There are 
schools which rarely begin on time, and never ‘* get be- 
schools where part of the scholars have books, 
and part of those who have books sing when they want 
to ; schools where there is neither life nor worship in 
the hymns ; schools where even approximately perfect 
order is unknown ; schools where a petrified program 
has established a general habit of inattention ; schools 
where the best efforts of teachers are constantly hin- 
dered by unwise and unnecessary interference ; schools 
where the infants are ‘‘in the way,’’ 
so suppressed or ignored that they have no share in 


gun "i 


and therefore 


the devotional and praise service; schools which ‘‘ keep 
shop,’’ and wait upon the customers who come, but 
where little or no responsibility is felt for the detained 
and the indifferent scholars ; schools where changes are 
made for the mere purpose of change, and the immense 
value of continuity in policy and service is lost sight of ; 
schools where part of the scholars have papers, and 
scarcely a Bible is to be seen ; schools where even the 
teachers and officers use leaflets instead of the Scrip- 
tures ; schools, finally, which the parent churches neg- 
lect, and where the children’s pennies pay for printer's 
ink and kerosene. 

If any school belonging to any of the kinds here enu- 
merated derives a little encouragement and light from 
the foregoing sketch of actual conditions, this article will 
have served its purpose. Meantime the school in ques- 
tion goes quietly forward, clinging to the good, and ever 
seeking the better. 

New York City. 
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Orders of service are always in order. 


A Barnefield Order Frequent changes often are desirable 


of Service } 7 
if a superintendent would retain the 


The late Thomas P. 
Barnefield of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was an expert 


interest in his school’s exercises. 


in compiling these opening exercises, and he felt the 
Frank O. 
assistant superintendent of Mr. Barnefield's 


need of changing them from time to time. 
Bishop, 
school, the Park Place Congregational, from April to 
June used the last order of service compiled by the 
school's lamented leader, and it is as follows : 


Order of Service 
for the 
Park Place Bible School 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





Opening song (all sing first stanza) : ‘‘ Great God, we sing thy 
mighty hand." 

Recite in concert Psalm 23. 

All sing second stanza of above song. 

Prayer. 

Response by the school : ‘‘ We bow in prayer before thy throne, 
O God."’ 

Notices, class records. 


Lesson Service 


Introductory hymn, selected from quarterly. 

Responsive reading of lesson text. 

Class work (after the lesson study, the departments will come 
together and) 

All sing ‘‘ Praise the great Jehovah, magnify his name."’ 

Thanksgiving (all voices in concert) : Almighty God, we thank 
thee for the revelation of thy word, and for our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, whom thy word reveals to us ; we thank thee for the 
privilege of reading and searching the word which we have now 
enjoyed together : may it be that we have sought the truth aright, 
and may the truth make us free from sin, and lead us to be the 
servants of our Lord; let the truth we have learned be seed 
sown in our hearts that shall bear fruit in our lives ; shield us 
from all that is harmful, and give unto us the peace and joy of 
true believers, for our faith clings to thee. Make us more and 
more the children of truth ; bring us all into thine everlasting 
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kingdom ; and all praise shall be to the Father, and to the Son, 


and to the Holy Spirit, evermore. Amen. 

Response by the school (first verse by primary department, sec- 
ond verse by the school): ‘‘ Praise to God, the great Creator, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 

Supt.—Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom 
ye delight in ; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts. 

School.—But who may abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand when he appeareth ? 

Supt.—Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the 
Lord of hosts. 

Schoo?.—Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, and I will open you the windows of heaven, 
and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it. 

Supt.—And all nations shall call you blessed : for ye shall be 
a delightsome land, saith the Lord of hosts. 

School,—And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels ; and I will spare them, as a man 
spareth his own son that serveth him. 

Children’s song (verses by infant department, chorus by pri- 
mary department) : ‘‘ When he cometh, when he cometh."’ 

Supt.—Behold, the day cometh that shall burn as an oven ; 
and all the proud, yea, and all that do. wickedly, shall be stubble : 
and the day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord of 
hosts, that it shall leave them neither root nor branch. 

School.—But unto you that fear my name shall the sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings ; and ye shall go forth, 
and grow up as calves of the stall. 

Supt.—Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to an- 
other ; and the Lord hearkened, and heard it : 

School.—And a book of remembrance was written before him 
for them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon his name. 

All sing (first and third verses and chorus after each. Ladies 
will sing second verse without chorus) : ‘‘ Is my walk toward the 
heavenly land, or does it lead astray ?"’ 

Secretary's report for the day. 

-astor.—And besides this, giving all diligence add to your 
faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; and to knowledge, tem- 
perance ; and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
ness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly 
kindness, charity.... For if ye do these things ye shall never 
fall ; for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
(2 Peter 1 : 5-11). 

Closing hymn : ‘Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ 

Dismission, 

b 4 
The government and management of 
Sunday- schools is necessarily quite 
different from that of the public 
school, yet there is sufficient similarity to warrant the 
one in taking hints from the other. The advantage of 
concentrating authority in the individual as over against 


Who Shall Be in 
Charge ? 


the scattering of it in boards or committees is always 
a debatable question, and_it is of interest to know what 
such leaders as the president of Stanford University have 
The Journal of Education credits 
President Jordan with this : 


to say about it. 
‘« The one essential element 
in the building up of a school system is the selection of 
one competent and thoroughly trained superintendent, 
in whos¢ hands solely should be left the appointment of 
his teachers, being himself held strictly responsible for 


’ 


the results of his decisions.’ 
% 


A teacher of a class of young girls in 
Class Bible Reading 11, intermediate department of a cer- 
tain Sunday-school has been able to secure an interest in 
daily Bible réading by giving to each member of the 
class a little blank-book with portions marked for each 
day. 
to read them, and there is room on the page for writing 


The portions are not long, but each one promises 


down a special thought in connection with the verses 
read. A few minutes is often taken in’ the class to talk 
over the readings and compare notes. The girls report 
their readings, and, as they are expected to notice some 
particular lesson in each portion, they are becoming 
students of the Word, even at an early age. 


% 


Letters from missionaries or other 
beneficiaries of a school ought to help 
to stimulate an interest in missionary giving. Scholars 
cannot be expected to give ‘‘ heartily as unto the Lord'’ 
when they do not know where their money is going. 
Therefore see that some return is made to the givers. 
‘« But the letters are so dull the school doesn't listen to 
Wait a bit! Is the 
letter dull, or is the superintendent a dull reader? 
There is a difference. Don't make good letters dull by 
being dull yourself in reading them. Think what that 
letter cost, and don't slur it 


Missionary Letters 


them,'’ says the superintendent. 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


1. July 2.—Gracious Invitations Hos. 14: 1-9 
2.. July 9.—Daniel in Babylon a F Dan. 1: 8-28 
3. July 16 The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace Dan. 4: 14-28 
4. July 23 Vhe Handwriting on the Wall . Dan. 5: 197-31 
5. July 3o.—Daniel in the Den of Lions Dan. 6: 10-23 


6. August 6.—The New Heart <v. > 
7. August 13.—Ezekiel's Great Vision 
8. Augurt e0.—The River of Sa! vation 


Ezek. 96 : 25-36 
Ezek. 37: 1-14 
Ezek. 47: 1-12 
9. August 27 Fzra 1: 4-a1 
10, September 3 


Returning frou Captivity 


Rebuilding the Temple . Virra 3: 10 to 4:5 
Mag. 2: 1-9 


Zech. 4.13-14 


11. September 1o.— Encouraging the Builders 


12. September 17.— Power through the Spirit 


13. September 24, ~KReview. 


“%&% % 


Lesson 7, August 13, 1890 


Ezekiel’s Great Vision 
Ezekiel 37: 1-14 
Read John 3: 1-18. Memory verses: 5, 6 
GOLDEN TEXT: 
36: 27. 
COMMON VERSION 


1 The hand of the LorRD I 
was upon me, and carried me 
out in the Spirit of the Lokp, 


Lwill put my Spirit within you.—Fzek, 


REVISED VERSION 


The hand of the LORD was 
upon me, and he carried me 
out inthe spirit of the LORD, 


and set me down in the midst and set me down in the 
of the valley which was full of midst of the valley ; and it 
bones, 2 was full of bones; and he 

2 And caused me to pass by caused me to pass by them 
them round about: and, be- round about and behold, 


hold, ‘Aere were very many in 
the open valley; and, lo, ‘hey 
were very dry. 

3 And he said unto me, Son 
of man, can these bones live ? 
And I answered, O Lord Gob, 
thou knowest. 

4 Again he said unto me, 
Prophesy upon these bones, and 
say unto them, O ye dry bones, 
hear the word of the LokD 

5 Thus saith the Lord Gop 
unto these bones; Behold, I 
will cause breath to enter into I will cause * breath to enter 
you, and ye shall live into you, and ye shall live. 

6 And I will lay sinews upon 6 And I will lay sinews upon 
you, and will bring up flesh you, and will bring up flesh 
upon you, and cover you with upon you, and cover you 
skin, and put breath in you, and with skin, and put breath in 
ye ohne live » and ye chall you, aud ye shall live; and 
know that | am the LORD, ye shall know that I am the 

7 So I prophesied as lwas 7 LoRD. Sol prophesied as 
commanded : and as 1 prophe- I was commanded: and as 
sied, there was a noise, and be- I prophesied, there was a 
hold a shaking, and the bones 5 noise, and behold an earth- 
came together, bone to his bone. quake, and the bones came 

8 And when I beheld, lo, the together, bone to his bone. 
sinews and the flesh came up And | beheld, and lo, there 
upon them, and the skin covered were sinews upon them, and 
them above : but ¢Aere was no flesh came up, and skin 
breath in them. covered them above: but 

9 Then said he unto me, there was no breath in them, 
Prophesy unto the wind, ‘Then said he unto me, 
prophesy, son of man, and say Prophesy unto the ‘* wind, 
to the wind, Thus saith the prophesy, son of man, and 
Lord Gop; Come from the say to the 4 wind, ‘Thus saith 
four winds, O breath, and the Lord Gop: Come from 
breathe upon these slain, that the four winds, Q ° breath, 
they may live. and breathe upon these slain, 


there were very many 'in the 
open valley; and lo, they 
were very dry. And he said 
unto me, Son of man, can 
these bones liwe? And I 
answered, O Lord Gob, 
thou knowest Again he 
said unto me, Prophesy over 
these bones, and say unto 
them, O ye dry bones, hear 
the word of the LorpD. 
Thus saith the Lord Gop 
unto these bones: Behold, 


w 


+ 


uw 


ao 


o 


10 So | prophesied as he 10 that they may live. So I 
commanded me, and the breath prophesied as he commanded 
came into them, and they lived, me, and the breath came 
and stood up upon their feet, into them, and they lived, 
an exceeding preat army. and stood up upon their 

11 § Then he said unto me, feet, an exceeding great 


Son of man, these bones are the 11 army. ‘Then he said unto 
whole house of Israel : behold, me, Son of man, these bones 
they say, Our bones are dried, are the whole house of 
and our hope is lost: we are Israel: behold, they say, 
cut off for our parts. Our bones are dried up, and 

12 Therefore prophesy and our hope is Jost ; we are 
say unto them, ‘Thus saith the 12 clean cut off. ‘Therefore 
Lord Gop; Behold, O my prophesy, and say unto them, 
peopie, | will open your graves, rhus saith the Lord Gop ; 
and cause you to come up out Behold, 1 will open your 
of your graves, and bring you graves, and cause you to 
nto the land of Israel. come up out of your graves, 

13 And ye shall know that I O my people; and I will 

. bring you into the land of 
em the LoRD, when | have 13 Israel. And ye shall know 
opened your graves, O my that | am the Lorp, when 
people, and brought you up out I have opened your graves, 
of your graves, and caused you to come up 


we 


14 And shall put my Spirit in out of your graves, O my 
you, and ye shall live, and I ™4 people. And I = pe ait 
shall place you in your own spirit in you, and ye sha 


live, and I will place you m 
your own land: and ye 
shall know that [| the Lorp 
have spoken it, and per- 
formed it, saith the LORD. 

2 Or, spirit 


land : then shall ye know that 
I the LorD have spoken //, and 


performed /¢, saithahe LoRb. 
1 Heb. afew #’ ‘a oS the vailey 


* Or, éreath be, coved Or, spirit 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah ” for “ the Lorn 
and for “ Gop"’ in every case. 


3 Or, thundering 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
San.— The Valley of Dry Bones ( Ezek. 37 


dition and the promise (1-6). 


I-44). The con- 
Obedience and vision (7-10) 


The application, and the result (11-14). 
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Mon.— /srae/ to be Re-united ( Ezek. 77: 15-28). 
the two sticks (15-17). 
(18-20). One nation in their own land (21-23). 
and one covenant (24-28). 

Tues.— The Return of the Glory (Ezek. 47: 1-12). Returned as 
it went (1, 2. Comp. chaps. 10, 11). 
(3-5). God to dwell with 


house (10-12). 


The parable of 
What God hath joined together 
One king 


Filling the house 

them (6-9). The law of the 

Wed.— Promise of Restoration ( Jer. 31: 1-14). Everlasting love 
(1-3). ‘The city to be rebuilt (4-9). ‘The flock to be 

gathered (10-12). Satisfied with goodness (13, 14). 

Thurs,—/uture Conversion of the Jews (Rom. 11 : 25-376). Piind- 

A deliverer out of Zion (26). Beloved 

for the fathers’ sakes (27-32). The riches of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God (33-36). 

Fri.— The Quickening Power of Christ ( John 5 
35-90). The power of the Father and 
The dead shall hear and live (24-29). 
raised at the last day ( John 6: 35-40). 

—The Resurrection of Lazarus ( John 1: 
the resurrection and the life (25-29). 
these bones live ? ( 30-37.) 
the glory (38-44). 

Sun.— 7he Sleeping and the Living Saints (4 Thess. 4: 13-18). 

The mystery (13, 14). The revelation (15). 
the quickening, the translation (16, 17). 
joy (18). 


ness in part (25). 


: 19-29; John 6: 
the Son (19-23). 
Believers to be 


25-44). Jesus 


‘The question, Can 
The voice, the quickening and 


The voice, 
‘The comfort and 


Chicago, Lil, 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


gewaine ee Events. —The destruction of Jerusa- 

lem and the temple marked a crisis in the prophesy- 
ing of Ezekiel. Prior to that, his compatriots, both in 
Palestine and in the lands where they lived in exile, 
were secking to remedy existing evils by breaking their 
oaths to Nebuchadnezzar and by frequent revolt. As 
long as their temple stood, they fancied that God would 
protect his own sanctuary, no matter what his people 
might do, their 
fidelity by brave fighting, against hopeless odds, in be- 


They preferred to show religious 
half of their sanctuary, rather than by practicing the 
precepts of their religion. 
this. 


The prophets stood against 
They taught that Jehovah would in due season 
restore his people, but that their present duty was to 
keep their oaths, to abstain from political turbulence, 
and to turn from disobedience and await Jehovah's time. 
From the time, however, when the temple was burned 
and the holy land depopulated, the attempts at revolt 
ceased, and the prophets turned their energies to the 
work of comforting and inspiriting the disappointed 
The I:zekiel that follow 
the account of the receiving of the news of the smiting 
of the city (Ezek. 33 : 21-33; 34: 1-313 35 : 1-15; 
36 : 1-15, 16-38; 37 : 1-14, 15-28; 38:1 to 39 : 29), 
whether they treat of Israel or of other nations, are all 


people brief prophecies of 


from one point of view, and all emphasize the thought 
of the restoration of Israel. 

TimE.—Soon after December of 586 B.C. 
lesson. 


See last 


PLace.—Unknown, but not by the river of Chebar in 
Babylonia (3 : 21, 22). 
PARALLEL PASSAGES. —See last lesson, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ERUSALEM was lying in ruined heaps, no longer 
the home of men, but the haunt of the jackal, 
overgrown with brambles and thorns. Depression, and 
even despair as to the future of the nation, had settled 
on the exiles on the Chebar. All hope of a return to 
Ezekiel and his fellow- 


prophets might preach, but, though the bosoms of their 


their own land seemed gone. 


hearers told them it was true that they could only get 
back by the help of God, and that he would grant that 
help only when they broke with their sins and truly 
sought him, the chill of death was on their hearts, hope 
seemed fled. Only the wasted and bleached wreck of 


Israel remained. Life had ceased in her as a nation. 
Ezekiel might say she would rise again to her place 
among the nations, but his words seemed like an idle 
tale. 

Their gloomy mutterings, pondered by the prophet 


even through the dark hours of night, at last kindled 
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a vision in his sleep, which out of the prevailing despair 
threw a heavenly light on the days to come. He. thought 
he was carried away to a broad hollow, or open plain, 
which, with ‘the whitened 


to his horror, was strewn 


bones of a vast host, sapless, and long withered. «Can 
these bones live ?’’ whispered the divine Spirit. «O 


Lord God, thou knowest,’’ answered the sleeper in his 
‘‘Call to them,’ said the voice, ‘*Ye dry 
bones, hear the voice of Jehovah, ‘1 will cause breath to 
enter into you, and ye shall live ; and | will clothe you 
with sinews, and flesh, and skin, and ye shall indeed 
live ; and this will show you, O sinful house of Judah, 
that I, Jehovah, whom you have forsaken, am the true 
God,’ ’’ 

Forthwith, in the dream, the prophet spoke as he was 
ordered, and immediately there was a noise among the 


dream. 


bones ; and they stirred, and came together, bone to 
bone, and presently sinews grew on them, and flesh 
swelled over these, and skin spread over the new frame, 
but as yet there was no life. 
aloud, 


‘« Now,’’ said the voice; ‘ call 
‘Come from the four winds, O breath of life, 
"- ee 
words repeated by the prophet, all was changed. Far 


and breathe into these slain, that they may live.’ 


and near the dead forms were quickened and rose to 
their feet, and stood up, ‘‘an exceeding great army.’’ 
‘«Son of man, these 


bones are the whole house of Israel, not Judah only. 


Then came the divine lesson. 
Your fellow-exiles say truly, ‘We are not only dead as a 
nation ; our very bones are scattered, dry, and bleached ; 
Tell 
them this vision, and say, ‘Thus says Jehovah, O my 


we are hopeless, and utterly gone as a people.’ 


people, I will open your graves of exile, and bring you 
up from them, and bring you back to your old home. 
And this at last will make you know that I, Jehovah, 
am the God you should fear when I thus restore you to 
life as a nation by bringing you out of this national 
death into Canaan once more ; for I shall surely put my 
spirit into you, turning you to seek me, and then ye 
shall live again as my people, and I will restore you to 
lartd. 
and remember that I promised it beforehand, you will 


your own And when you see this carried out, 
know that I only am Jehovah, your rightful almighty 
Father and God. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


UMAN language is seldom large enough to express 

the divine ideas (Isa. 55: 9). Hence God is con- 
stantly obliged to express himsclf by spectacular visions 
and the majestic possibilities of dreams (Isa. 6:1). So 
it will be in the unwordable splendors for communicating 
ideas in heaven. 

1. In this lesson the state of the Jewish nation in cap- 
tivity is represented by a vast valley full of bones, very 
dry (v. 1). Nowords could express their state so vividly. 
There had been life, but there was no longer any ability 
When Ezekiel 
was asked if they could live, he could only turn to God 


in themselves to go out. of captivity. 


and say, ‘‘O Lord God, thou knowest.’’ 


Man 
was required to command, but God executed (vs. 4-10). 


2. Notice the employment of human agency. 


3. God explains the vision as Christ did his parables. 
Israel is pictured in the valley. God is the present and 
willing power that fills it with an exceeding great army. 
The quality of that army is determined by ‘I will put 
my spirit in you, and ye shall live’’ (v. 14). Consider 
what a great wave of revival power swept the nation, 
what fervid preaching, earnest prayer, what speaking 
one to another, what upper chambers where every one 
was touched with fire, and all were full of the Holy 
Ghost. 

4. One main point of this lesson is, that the kingdom 
of God in this world is a unit. All these things hap- 
pened to Jews and Gentiles as types, as sample cases, 
The sinful world 
Men must give the word and 


and were written for our admonition. 
is a valley of dry bones. 
God will give the power. Progress from dry bones to a 
The first is a shak- 
ing. It is useless, and may be unpleasant except in so 
far as it is prophetic. 


living army is by successive steps. 
The second is a making alive by 
putting God's spirit in so thoroughly that they not only 


do live, but shall continue to live (v. 14). However 
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numerous and dry the bones may be, the power to make 
them all live is ample. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND he said unto me, Son of man, can these bones 
live? And I answered, O Lord God, thou 
knowest (v. 3). Never despair. Be sure of this, —you 
have always God to fall back on. Wrote Oliver Cromwell 
at the darkest period of the righteous war he was waging 
for the liberties of England, ‘‘ All shall be for good. 
Our spirits are comfortable, praised be the Lord ! though 
™ JN@ 
friend Charles Harvey said of him, ‘‘ He was a strong 


our present condition be as it is. wonder his 
man ; in the dark perils of war, in the high places of 
the field, hope shone in him like a pillar of fire when it 
had gone out in ail the others,’’ 

Again he said unto me, Prophesy over these bones, 
and say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the 
eae So I prophesied us I was commanded (vs. 
4-7). In 1859, Garibaldi's 
sandria. 


Ales- 
Suddenly the trumpet called to arms. ‘Quick ! 
said the officers ; «« Where 


volunteers were near 
quick !"" ‘« we are to start.’’ 
are we going ?'’ askéd the men. ‘‘ That is a mystery. 

And the 
Austrians 


Garibaldi knows where, and that is enough."’ 
swift and 
brought glorious victory for liberty. 


march sudden onset upon the 
For Garibaldi to 
have disclosed his plan would have prevented victory. 
It was for the men to obey, leaving result to the great 
leader whom they loved and trusted. So is it for us to 
obey God rather than to question him, If the prophet 
had not prophesied as he was commanded, he had seen 
no result of gathering bones and clothing sinews and 
flesh and skin. And mark 


the instrument through which the wonder came, —it was 


His duty was obedience. 


prophesying, the speaking the word of the Lord even to 
the bones which were very dry. Ply the instrument, 
speak the word of the Lord strongly, lovingly, clearly, 
even though your class shall seem to you, as they some- 
times may, O Sunday-school teacher ! as listless as dry 
bones. 

But there was no breath tn them (vy. 8). There was 
organization, —adjusted bones, sinews, flesh, skin, but 
there was as yet no life. When you have gotten so far, 
you have gotten on, but you have not gotten on far 


enough. Ihave known Sunday-schools splendidly or- 


ganized, but they did not go because the life of earnest- 


ness and enthusiasm and real devotion was lacking. 


’’ to all the articles of the Christian 
creed, but the life is wanting because, while there may 


head acceptance, not, 


Many will say ‘* Yes 


be there is heart ac- 
be 
Surely, these 
bones were in better shape, thus adjusted and clothed, 


than they were promiscuously lying around and very 


as yet, 


ceptance. But such head acceptance is not to 


despised ; it is a step in the process. 


dry. A scholar thoroughly articulated to a Sunday- 
school, steady in attendance, and even listlessly receiv- 


ing the teachin 


o 
> 


whose name may be on the roll-book, but whose habit 


is in more hopeful plight than a scholar 
is the roaming the streets. Be thankful you have so far 
advanced, but be nobly dissatisfied till you begin to see 
the stirrings of the life. And in your individual expe- 
rience be glad if you have formed the habit of regular 
devotion and duty, but be not contented till the life 
thrills through it all. A locomotive with no water in the 


boiler or fire in the fire-box is a splendid machine, 


and is not to be sneered at; itis on the way toward 
The 
utmost need for all our endeavor is the breath, the life. 


pulling trains, but it yet lacks the enabling steam. 


Many a time my sermon has been well enough in itself, 
but it has strangely and sadly wanted the breath of God. 

Then said he unte me, Prophesy unto the wind (v. 9). 
The 


Hebrew. 


same word means wind, breath, spirit, in the 
It is entirely right for us to take the wind 
here as meaning the Holy Spirit. Our 


most cavernous 


need is Him,—the life which he imparts. ‘‘ For the 
giving of Scripture, and the receiving of Scripture, we 
need the living action of the living Spirit of God."’ Said 
Coleridge, ‘‘ The Bible without the Spirit is a sun dial 
by moonlight."" On his knees, and with his finger on 
the passage, Richard Baxter was wont to pray, ‘‘ Lord, 
reveal even this to me! Show me thy meaning."’ 

So 1 prophesied as he commanded me, and the breath 


. 
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came into them, and they lived (vy. 10). 

kept obeying. Do not get discouraged and quit. Keep 

on obeying. The breath of God will come. 
Philadelphia 


The prophet 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 1, 2.—We are accustomed to think of the 
contents of this passage as pre-eminently a vision 

of a prophet. - It is therefore interesting to note that 
there is in its phraseology no trace of any mention of a 
vision. Verbally, it is an account of a fact, though 
probably no one doubts that the fact is, in its- physical 
aspects, imaginary. In these two verses it is presented 
locally.— Zhe hand of the Lord was upon me. 
mon phrase in Ezekiel, often connected with apparent 


A com- 


transportation of the prophet from one place} to an- 
other (Ezek. 1 : 3; 3:14, 22; 8:1, 3; 40:1).—Car- 
ried me out: Away from the place where he lived, as in 
3.:22.—dm the... Some particular valley is 
referred to, and it is the same as in 3: 


valley : 


9729 


22, 23, and 8; 4. 
We have no data for locating it, for there are no limita- 
tions to the mode of transportation by which the prophet 
reached it. Perhaps it was some mountain pass tra- 
versed by the exiles on their way to the Chebar, and re- 
membered by them as the place where a great battle had 
been fought, and the bodies of the slain left unburied. 
—And it was: The punctuation and rendering of the 
Revised Version are here to be preferred. —And he made 
me kecp passing on over them round about, round about: 
This clumsy translation is literal. The meaning is well 
given in Professor Toy's paraphrase, ‘‘ He led me among 
them in every direction.’’— Upon the face of the valley : 
So, correctly, the margin of the Revised Version. On 
the surface of the valley, unburied.-—— Very dry: Long 
exposed to the weather. Not the bones of men recently 
slain. 

Verse 3.—A discussion between God and the prophet. 
—O Lord God, thou knowest: The prophet will set no 
limits to the power of God. 

Verses 4-6.—The prophet receives a message con- 
cerning the bones.—Say unto them ; They were hardly 
less ready to listen than some of his countrymen had 
been. —/ will cause spirit to enter into you ; So the mar- 
gin of the ‘« Breath 
wrong, though many scholars do not think so. 


Revised Version. '' is clearly 

The 
Hebrew word for ‘‘ spirit "’ is the word for «« wind,’’ and 
in either sense May be used either indefinitely, or gene- 
rally, or definitely ; that is, we may speak either of a 
wind, or of wind, or of the wind, and equally of a spirit, 
or of spirit, or of the spirit.—And put spirit in you: 
Not ‘‘ breath,’ 
breath, that makes the difference between a living and a 
dead body.— Shall know that Lam the Lord; This ex- 
presses the purpose of the creative acts that have been 


described. 


as in the Versions. It is spirit, and not 


Verses 7, 8.—The first stage in the accomplishment 
of the word of the prophet.—And / was prophesying, 
just as I had been commanded, and there came a sound 
as I prophesied, and behold an earthquake : This ren- 
dering shows the correct relations of the tenses. Per- 
haps the statement is that a mighty noise and an 
earthquake accompanied the manifestation of creative 
power among the bones, or, perhaps the commotion 
among the bones is called an earthquake, and the noise 
was that made by their moving. Either interpretation 
makes good sense. —And bones came together: \n the 
As the bodies had de- 
cayed the bones had fallen apart, and in some cases 


Hebrew the article is omitted. 
parts of bodies had been separated. Now the parts of 
each skeleton were reunited.—And / beheld, and lo: He 
did not see the sinews come. As he was looking at the 
bare skeletons, suddenly he saw that they were not bare, 
but had sinews, and then flesh and skin, so that the 
lifeless bodies.—No breath in 


field was covered with 


them: ‘No spirit,"’ rather. 
9, 
process. — Prophesy : 


creative 
that 
is a 


this 
The bringing in of life, so 


Verses 10.—The second stage in 


these bodies shall no longer be bodies, but men, 
thing so important as to call for a fresh exercise of 
Not 


Spirit is thought of as existing everywhere, 


pro- 
phetic energy.— Unto the spirit: 
‘*breath.”’ 


‘«wind,’’ nor 
ready to enter into bodies at God's command, and vivify 
them. — Zhe four winds : The word is here used in the 
plural, in its physical sense, but with the modified mean- 


471 
ing, ‘‘from all directions ;'' that is, from every point 
from which the wind might blow.— Areathe : An en- 
tirely different and very specific word. Used of the 
kindling of fire by blowing into the embers (Isa. 54 : 16; 
Ezek. 22 : 20, 21), or of the extinguishing of flame by 
blowing it out, and similarly of the kind.ing or the ex- 
piring of the fire of life (Gen. 2:7; Jer. 15 :9; Job 
31:39). ‘*Come thou in from the four winds, O 
spirit, and breathe into these slain.’"’—And the spirit 
came into them: Not ‘‘ breath,’ but ‘ spirit ;"’ 


4 


that is, 
the immaterial part of a man, in virtue of which he is a 
living being, and not dead matter. In English we should 
be apt to express this indefinitely : ‘‘ And there came 
spirit into them.’’—Au exceeding great army: All the 
thousands whose bones had lain bleaching on the field. 

Verses 11-14.—The explanation of the symbol. Now 
that the temple is destroyed and the land depopulated, 
it seems to many that the twelve tribes of Israel are like 
these weather-worn bones. But in the two cases alike a 
miracle of resurrection is not beyond the power of Is- 
rael's God.— Our hope : The word is objective, not sub- 
jective. Compare Paul's ‘* hope of Israel '’ (Acts 28 : 20 ; 
26 : 6).—Js about to perish ; Not ‘is lost.’’ The trans- 
lations aré wrong in ignoring the future tense of the 
verb. It implies that Israel has no ideal to look for- 
ward to, and that now this very ideal is about to perish. 
— We are cut off for our parts: An awkward rendering 
of an ethical dative : ‘‘ We, for our part, have been cut 
off.."—J will put my spirit in you; Not ‘* my wind,"’ 
nor ‘‘my breath.’’ Either the Holy Spirit or spirit 
regarded as the principle of life, owned by God and be- 
stowed by him.— 7hat / Jehovah have spoken and will 
perform ; Not ‘‘performed.’’ Their being raised from 
their graves will prove to them that Jehovah is himself, 
and that Israel's ‘‘ hope,"’ 
perishable. 


being lodged in him, is im- 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Dry Bones and the Spirit 
of Life 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS great vision apparently took its form from a 
despairing saying, which had become a proveru 
among the exiles, ‘‘Our bones are dried up, and our 
11). Ezekiel 
lays hold of the metaphor, which had been taken to 


hope is lost; we are clean cut off"' (v. 


express hopeless destruction of Israel's national exist- 
Faith 
has the prerogative of seeing possibilities of life in what 
We may look at the 
vision from three points of view, considering its bearing 


ence, and even from it wrings a message of hope. 
looks to sense hopeless death. 


on Israel, on the world, and on the resurrection of the 
body, 

1. The saying, already referred to, puts the hopeless- 
ness of the mass of the exiles in a forcible fashion. The 
only sense in which living men could say that their 
bones were dried up, and they cut off, is a figurative 
one, and obviously it is the national existence which 
they regarded as irretrievably ended. The saying gives 
us a glimpse into the despair which had settled down 
on the exiles, and against which Ezekiel had to contend, 
as he had also to contend against its apparently opposite 
and yet kindred feeling of presumptuous, misplaced 
hope. We observe that he begins by accepting fully 
the facts which bred despair, and even accentuating 
them. The true prophet never makes light of the mis- 
eries of which he knows the cure, and does not try to 
The 
As far as 
outward resources are concerned, despair was rational, 


comfort by minimizing the gravity of the evil. 
bones are very many, and they are very dry. 


and hope as absurd as it would have been to expect 


that men, dead so long that their bones had been 


bleached by years of exposure to the weather, should 
live again. 

But while Ezekiel saw the facts of Israel's powerless- 
ness as plainly as the most despondent, he did not 


therefore despair. The question which rose in his 


mind was God's question, and the very raising it let a 
that noble ut- 


gleam of hope in. So he answered with 


terance of faith and submission, ‘‘O Lord God, thou 
'  Pre- 
sumption would have said “ Yes ;"" Unbelief would have 
said ‘‘ No;"’ 

The grand description of the process of resurrection 


knowest.’"  ‘* With God all things are possible.’ 


Faith says, ‘‘ Thou knowest."’ 
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follows the analogy of the order in the creation of man, 
giving, first, the shaping of the body, and afterwards the 
breathing into it of the breath which is life. Both stages 
are wholly God's work. The prophets part was to 
prophesy to the bones first, and his word, in a sense, 
brought about the effect which it foretold, since his min- 
istry was the most potent means of rekindling dying 
hopes, and bringing the disjecta membra of the nation 
together again. The vivid and gigantic imagination of the 
prophet gives a picture of the rushing together of the 
bones, which has no superior in any literature. He 
hears a noise, and sces a ‘‘ shaking’’ (by which is 
meant the motion of the bones to each other, rather than 
an ‘‘ earthquake,"’ as the Rev. Ver. has it, which in- 
serts a quite irrelevant detail), and the result of all is 
that the skeletons are complete. Then follows the 
gradual clothing with flesh. There they lie, a host of 
corpses. 

The second stage is the quickening of these bodies 


with life, and here again Ezekiel, as God's messenger, ~ 


has power to bring about what he announces ; for, at his 
command, the breath, or wind, or spirit, comes, and the 
The 
explanation in the last verses of the lesson somewhat 


stiff corpses spring to their feet, a mighty army. 


departs. from the tenor of the vision by speaking of 
Israel as buried, but keeps to its substance, and points 
the despairing exiles to God as the source of nationai 
resurrection. Lut we must not force deeper meaning on 
Ezekiel’s words than they properly bear. The spirit 
promised in them is simply the source of life, —literally, 
of physical life ; metaphorically, of national life. How- 
ever that national restoration was connected with holiness, 
that does not enter into the prophet’s vision. Israel's 
restoration to its land is all that Ezekiel meant by it. 
True, that restoeation was to lead to clearer recognition 
by Israel of the name of Jehovah, and of all that it im- 
plied in him and demanded fram them. But the proper 
scope of the vision is to assure despairing Israelites that 
God would quicken the apparently slain national life, 
and replace them in the land. 

2. We may extend the application of the vision to the 
condition and the 
which communicates life to a dead world, but must re- 


of humanity divine intervention 
member that no such meaning was in Ezekiel’s thoughts. 


* The valley full of dry bones is but too correct a descrip- 


wer or wre aspect wnicn a world ‘dead in trespasses 


and sins’ bears, when secn from the morntain-top by 
pure and heavenly eyes. ‘The activities of godless lives 
mask the real spiritual death, which is the condition of 
every soul that is separate from God. Galvanized corpses 
may have muscular movements, but they are dead, not- 
withstanding their twitching. They that live without 
God are dead while they live. 

Again, we may learn from the vision the preparation 
needful for the prophet, who is to be the instrument of 
The 


sense of the widespread deadness must enter into a 


imparting divine life to a dead world. sorrowful 
man's spirit, and be ever present to him, in order to fit 
him for his work. A dead world is not to be quickened 
We must see mankind in some measure 
as God sees them if we are to do God's work among 
them. 


on easy terms. 


So-called Christian teachers, who do not believe 
that the race is dead in sin, or who, believing it, do not 
feel the tragedy of the fact, and the power lodged in 
their hands to bring the true life, may prophesy to the dry 
bones forever, and there will be no shaking among them, 

The great work of the gospel is to communicate divine 
life. 
applicable in this respect. 


The details of the process in the vision are not 
As we have pointed out, they 
ate shaped after the pattern of the creation of Adam, 
but the essential point is that what the world needs is 
the impartation from God of his Spirit. We know more 
than Ezekiel did as to the way by which that Spirit is 
given to men, and as to the kind of life which it im- 
parts, and as to the connection between that life and 
holiness. It is g diviner voice than Ezekiel’s which 
he name of God, and says to us with 
than the prophet of the Exile dreamed 
of, «* I will put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live."’ 


speaks to us } 
deeper mean : 


But we may note that it is possible to have the out- 
ward form of a living body, and yet to have no life. 
Churches and individuals may be perfectly organized 
and perfectly dead. Creeds may be articulated most 
correctly, every bone in its place, and yet have no vital- 
ity in them. Forms of worship may be punctiliously 
proper, and have no breath of life in them. Religion 


must have a body, but often the body is not so much 
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the organ as the sepulcher of the spirit. We have to 
take heed that the externals do not kill the inward life. 

Again, we note that this great act of life-giving is 
God's revelation of his name,—that is, of his character, 
so far as men can know it. ‘‘ Ye shall know that | 
am the Lord’’ (vs. 13, 14). God makes himself known 
in his divinest glory when he quickens dead souls. The 
world may learn what’ he is therefrom, but they who 
have experienced the change, and have, as it were, been 
raised from the grave to new life, have personal expe- 
rience of his power and faithfulness so sure and sweet that 
henceforward they cannot doubt him nor forget his grace. 

3. As to the bearing of the vision on the doctrine of 
the resurrection little need be said. It does not neces- 
sarily presuppose the people’s acquaintance with that 
doctrine, for it would be quite conceivable that the vision 
had revealed to the prophet the thought of a resurrec- 
tion, which had not been in his beliefs before. The 
vision is so entirely figurative that it cannot be employed 
as evidence that the idea of the resurrection of the dead 
was part of the Jewish beliefs at its date. It does, how- 
ever, seem most natural to suppose that the exiles were 
familiar with the idea, though the vision cannot be taken 
as a revelation of a literal resurrection of dead men. For 
clear expectations of such a resurrection we must turn to 
such scriptures as Daniel 12 : 2, 13. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor .Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Néte.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezekiel 33 to 39. 
I, Tne GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

These chapters reveal to us the very heart of Ezekiel. 
They represent his messages of comfort, hopefulness, 
and promise. Until Jerusalem was captured and the 
people scattered, the tone of his message was neces- 
sarily that of rebuke, denunciation, and warning. He 
continually pointed out the nation’s guilt before God, 
and its desert of punishment. When, however, the catas- 
trophe was past, and he found himself amid a people 
tempted to despair (Ezek. 37 : 11), his duty altered. He 
had the opportunity of his life, being enabled to rescue a 
despondent people from suicidal lethargy, and direct 
them, repentant, into a vitalized and earnest career of 
service to God. He became an acknowledged leader, 
and a faithful friend and hely e- of his nation. 

Chapters 33 to 39 represent, probably, the sermons of 
some ten years. We have a few representative ones 
rather than all that he uttered, yet such that they afford 
a vivid conception of the prophet's ideas and aims. 
They should be slowly read through, the prophet, his 
audience, and his purpose, being kept in mind. Chap- 
ter 33 announces the principles of divine dealing which 
give the prophet a hopeful message. Chapter 34, under 
the figure of the good shepherd, affirms that Jehovah will 
care for and redeem his people. Chapters 35 and 36 
discuss the certain restoration of the exiled people, the 
former chapter announcing the punishment of Edom for 
her usurpation of the land of Judah, the latter predict- 
ing the fertile and populous future (vs. 1-15), and set- 
iting forth Jehovah's motive and purpose in the work of 
restoration (vs. 16-38). Chapter 37 contains two proph- 
ecies concerning the nation,—of its revivification (vs. 
1-14), and of its unification (vs. 15-28), each interesting 
in form as weil as content. From 38 : 1 to 39: 20 is a 
remarkable oracle against Gog as the representative of 
uncivilized paganism, announcing its utter destruction 
on the very day when Judah seems to be within its 
power. The last paragraph (39 : 25-29) states the effect 
of all these manifestations on the honor given through- 
out the world to Jehovah. 

I], REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 


are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to copsult them. | 


This portion of Ezekiel is the one most familiar to 
Bible readers. A vivid paraphrase of its substance, with 
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needful introductions, will be found in «« The Messages 
of the Later Prophets,’’ pp. 99-108 (Scribner's). The 
commentaries o Davidson and Skinner, or the article 
‘« Ezekiel,’’ by Skinner, in the first volume of the Hast- 
ings Bible Dictionary, are well worth consulting. ‘The 
translation and notes by Professor Toy, in the volume 
on Ezekiel in the Haupt Polychrome series, are very 
valuable. 

III. Questions ror Stupy AND Duascvusston. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. ‘he references in the brackets are to other lessum 
helps im this issue of The Sunday School Times.) 

1. Chapters 33 to 39. (1.) What title would best 
express the general character and theme of these seven 
chapters, in contrast with the earlier chapters of the 
book ? [Lesson Surroundings: § 1. McLaren: 1, 4 1.] 

2. The Principles of Divine Dealing with Men. (2.) 
To what responsibility does Ezekiel declare (chap. 33) 
that God will hold men who have the prophetic power of 
foresight ? (3.) On what principle does he judge an indi- 
vidual ? (chap. 33.) (4.) Cotapare Ezekiel's parable of 
the good shepherd (chap. 34) with that of our Lord him- 
self in John to. . 

3. The Populous and Fertile Future Home in Judah. 
(5.) Did the prophet intend to be understood literally 2 
If not, what did he actually predict in this chapter ? 
(6.) What does the prophet represent te be Jehovah's 
controlling motive in his restoration of the repentant 
people? Does the emphasis upon this scem strange 

4. The Vision of the Valley of Dry Bones. (7.) Show 
how this is a vivid prophecy of comfort, and how it 
came to be cast (v. 11) in this peculiar form? [Geik » 
Warren: 1. Wright: §1.] (8.) Quote other examples 
from Jeremiah and Isaiah of such emblem prophecy. 

5. Zhe Symbol of Unification. (9.) Did any other 
prophets illustrate this idea in a similar way ? 

6. The Downfall of Gog. (10.) What is the differ- 
ence, speaking prophetically, between Gog and its 
allies, and the nations referred to in chapters 25 to 31? 
What does Ezekiel mean to convey by the decisive tri- 
umph over Gog ? 
1V. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the ‘eader.} 

Ezekiel promises nothing to an unrepentant people. 
God's blessings are for those who strive to henor and 
obey him. 

In the divine vocabulary there is ne such word as 
despair. 

The power of the prophets lay in their inexhaustible 
hopefulness. To such spirits, all of God's dealings are 
a part of his constructive plan. 

Vale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The Material, without the Spiritual, Useless 


ZEKIEL had a tremendous vision, or, rather, series 

of visions. First, he saw a multitude of human 
bones filling the valley. They were very dry ; they 
No two bones matched. Then 
he saw these bones come together, so that now the 
valley was full of skeletons. Next he saw the flesh and 
sinews cover these bones, and the skin coming on them, 


were all in confusion. 


and lo! the valley was full of corpses staring up to 
heaven, but without any nore life than the dry bones 
had with which he started. There was great order, but 
it was the order of death. Then he saw life .come to 
these corpses, and now, lo! the valley was full of living 
men full of activity. 

The primary meaning of all this was that, through 
God's power, there was to be restored to dead Israel 
national life. God was again to bring then# to their own 
land and revive them. ‘This was in a measure fulfilled 
at the restoration, and it will be more completely fulfilled 
when to Israel there comes that larger blessing that is yet 
to be their portion. 

But to our scholars all this may be shown to set forth 
a great truth that applies to us in these later days, Ail 
that happened to that vast array of bones was of no use 
till life came to them. All the processes that preceded 
this coming of life were material and useless, so far as 
true living was concerned. So, in the regeneration of 
humanity, nothing that is merely outward is of any avail. 
Men may laud civilization as they will, but that alone 


will never bring true blessing to the sons of men. We 
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hear much, in these days, of the wonderful strides that 
Civilization has taken in this nineteenth certury. To 
judge by what some people say, one would think that the 
millennium is not far off, and that, with a few more in- 
ventions and discoveries, it will soon be here. What 
with X-rays, wireless telegraphy, and liquid air, one 
might think that there is little left to be desired ; but 
that is all a mistake. It remains true that man may be 
most highly civilized, and yet be savage in his actions, 
Was not Egypt civilized? Yet they worshiped bulls 
and practiced nameless cruelties. Was not Greece civil- 
ized? Yet they worshiped stone things, and were most 
immoral. Is not America a civilized nation? Yet we 
have our lynchings, and our “ white-caps,’’ and our 
riots in which blood flows like water. We have our 
‘*bosses,’" who are as corrupt as any of the men of 
Greece or Rome. All this proves that mere civilization 
never raises man morally. Though we were to have air- 
ships by millions, that of itself would not make us any 
better. The fact is that Satan makes use of all these 
inventions to spread his kingdom, just as swiftly (and 
more swiftly) as do God's people. No, the sooner 
we understand that a godiess civilization is worse than 
ignorant savagery, the sooner will the millennium dawn. 

What is it, then, that this poor world does need ? 
More life. We mean more divine life. We need more 
of God dwelling in men, and then all our civilization 
will come in use in the right way. The world, dead in 
trespasses and sins, can never be made to live by civili- 
zation, or by inventions and discoveries. Nor can the 
individual sinner fare any better. What we need is not 
more knowledge or power, but the ability to use rightly 
that which we already have. Then, and not till then, 
will the kingdom of God truly come. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ECALL the history of Ezekiel as given last week, 
What was. the condition of the Jewish nation? 
What did Ezekiel say the people mustdo? What did 
he tell them God would do for them if they would re- 
pent? What did the prophet say God would give ig- 
stead of a heart of stone ? 

Strange Visions. —What is a vision? In olden times, 
before the coming ef Christ, God at times showed his 
will to certain individuals in dreams and visions, —scenes 
which appeared before them, not always in sleep, but 
when they were wide awake and fully conscious. In 
that way distant and future events were revealed to 


prophets, sometimes in figures with hidden mean- 
ings, which were made plain by the Holy Spirit 


granted to them. John the beloved disciple had visions 
of heaven, which we read in the Book of Revelation. 
In time of danger, Elijah of old prayed, and to his fear- 
ful servant a vision was given of the angel defenders 
around them unseen by mortal eyes. Jeremiah and 
Daniel, prophets who lived in Ezekiei’s time, under- 
stood dreams and visions ; but of all the prophets none 
had more frequent or more wonderful visions than 
Ezekiel among the captives. 

In the Midst of a Valley.—Ezekiel wrote that he was 
taken by the hand of the Lord, and carried in the Spirit 
of the Lord into the midst of the valley. In vision he saw 
that the valley was strewn with human bones, bare, 
dry, and bleached, around and about him as he walked 
among them, very many of them scattered or in heaps. 
They must have looked like bodies left unburied on a 
great battle-field, left so long that the flesh had been 
devoured by vultures, and only the ghastly, whitened 
bones, broken skeletons, remained. It was a strange 
sight, but the Spirit, calling Ezekiel son of man, asked 
if those bones could live. Did Ezekiel dare to answer 
or decide? Then he was told to speak to the dry bones, 
and bid them hear the word of the Lord. Can the dead 
Would it possible that dismembered 
bodies, mere lifeless bones, could hear or understand ? 


hear ? seem 
Yet the Spirit bade Ezekiel to speak to them, to say that 
the Lord said he would give them life ; he would put on 
them sinews and flesh and skin, and put breath into 
tiem, and they should live. The Lord was to breathe 
on the scattered bones, as at the beginning, when he 
formed man and ‘breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life ; and man became a living soul,’ 
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Obedience and Results, —Ezekiel obeyed, for he was 
bidden to say to the winds, ‘‘Come from the four winds, 
O breath, and breathe upon these slain, tyat they may 
live."” As Ezekiel spoke, there was a noise,—no gentle 
murmuring, but thundering (as in the margin), and from 
the quivering ground the rattling bones rose up and 
came together. Each bone moved to the body where it 
belonged, each fitted to the bone and joint where it had 
grown, There were sinews connecting each in its place, 
flesh covered the bones that had been ghastly and bare, 
but they were lifeless, no beating hearts, no breathing 
life. EzekieFs message was not completed. He was 
told to prophesy to the wind, not predict what the wind 
was going to do, but tell the wind what to do, not with 
his own message, but, as he always did, with the power 
of the words, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.’’ It was God's 
will, not that of.a mere man. He was to say to the 
wind, ‘‘Come, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live.’" The breath, the power of the 
Spirit, came upon them. The once skeleton ranks were 
filled with life, the men breathed, they lived, they stood 
upon their feet in martial order, an exceeding great 
army. 

What did All this Represent ?—The whole mation of 
Israel seemed dead. The people were scattered, their 
cities destroyed, their sacrifices and temple service all 
broken up. They sadly said, ‘‘Our hope is lost.’’ 
They were sure that for them as a nation the end had 
come. It seemed as impossible for them to be a revived 
and restored people as that the silent, bone-strewn val- 
ley should become a scene of life. God is merciful and 
powerful beyond the dream or hope of man. _ Ezekiel 
was bidden to say that the Lord promised to cause them 
to be alive again and bring them again to their beloved 
land. The frightful sight was, after all, a vision of hope, 
and they should know that it was the work of a merciful, 
forgiving God, who promised and performed. Was this 
only a strange vision, or is it true now ? 

The Holy Spirit. —What is the promise of the Golden 
Text? When Jesus taught his one midnight scholar 
how to be changed and enter the kingdom of heaven, he 
compared the work of the Spirit to the wind. After 
Jesus’ death, when his disciples were together praying, 
the place was shaken as by a mighty wind. It was the 
coming of the promised Holy Spirit, which changed all 
their lives. As the dead bones were restored to life in 
Ezekiel’ s vision, so souls cold and hard, caring nothing 
for Christ, ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins,’’ can be trans- 
foemed by his Spirit, and made to live joyfully in his 
love. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


Mirgapte sie Trutu,. —God is the life-giver. 
Teaching. —Believe him and receive life. 

Introduction.—Would you like to know what I have 
in this box? (English walnuts, chosen because better 
seen at a distance than smaller seeds.) Mary may come 
and tell you—not what the things are, but whether they 
are alive or not. She does not think these things have 
life, and they surely do not look as if they had, but John 
may come and tell what he thinks. 
living. 


He says they are 
Before I show you what we have in the box, 
John may tell you whether they would hear him if he 
should call? Would they hear you, John? 
eyes, and can they see? 
selves ? 


Have they 
Can they move about of them- 
Would they try to get away, or show any other 
signs of life, if you should touch them? Now the rest 
of you may see (hold up one or more nuts) what we 
have. Does this hard, dry shell look as if there was 
any life inside? Should you all speak to it together, 
would it hear you call, and obey you? No; but never- 
theless in this casket (with penknife split the shell) is a 
little tree that is sleeping, and there is one person, and 
only one, who can awake it, and cause it to come out of 
its casket into a new and beautiful life. Who is it that 
has the power to make such a wonderful change in this 
dead-looking object? Do you know how God changes 
I do 


Neither do I know how God changes 


the dry, hard seeds into the strong, fruitful trees ? 
not know, either. 
useless lives into useful ones, but I am constantly seeing 
that God does change homely seeds into beautiful plants 
with fragrant blossoms and rich fruit, and unlovely 
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people into sweet, true, and lovely ones. We all see 
the wonderful change, but no one can tell how God 
makes it, but we rejoice and are glad that he somehow 
does it. 

What promise did we learn last Sunday ? 
heart,’’ 


“A new 
As we learned last week, when God gives 
us a new heart, our lives, instead of being like the field 


etc, 


in the picture (lesson roll), where weeds and briers grow, 
will become like a field filled with good fruit. 
of the weeds 


Instead 
of disobedience and selfishness and un- 
kindness, etc., will grow the beautiful plants of obedience 
and kindness, etc. 

Let us come back to our seed again. Would God 
breathe new life into this seed if we kept it here in this 
box? Not if we kept it here and watched it for many 
years. Where must we pat this brown, dead-looking 
object, if we want it to change into a living, growing 
tree? If we should put it into the ground, and press 
the soft earth around it, God would then send his mes- 
sengers, the sunshine, rain, and dew, to wake it ; and it 
would hear his voice through them, and rise out of its 
casket and its grave into a new and beautiful life. 

As the secd must be in the right place (or state) to 
grow into the new life, so must we, if we would have our 
lives changed from sinful into pure, true, and strong, 
and beautiful ones. Do you want to know where that 
place is? It is easy to find and pleasant to be in. We 
must believe God when he says, ‘‘I will put my Spirit 
within you,’’ and somehow he will take away our love of 
the wrong, and will teach us to love the right and help 
us to do it. 

Do you want to be made beautiful? Haven't you 
often tried to be right all day long, and somehow failed, 
and, when night came, didn't you feel disappointed and 
somewhat discouraged because you had tried so hard, and 
itseemed as if you had somehow been worse than usual? 
1 have had the same experience many and many a time, 
and [| think | can tell what the trouble was. We did not 
ask God to give us his Spirit to change our hearts and make 
right doing easy. Shall we ask him now to ‘create in 
me a clean heart, O God, 
within me’’ ? 


and renew a right spirit 
What does God promise to do? ‘I 
will put my Spirit,’’ ete. 

Our lesson to-day shows how God taught the people 
of lerael - 


thic came truth 


that we are trvine ta learn 
What was the name of the prophet who was taken captive 


in Jerusalem and was carried away to Babylon, and who 
sent word to his people to repent or trouble would surely 
What hap- 
When they were brought captive to 
Babylon, what promise did God give them in our Golden 
Text of last Sunday ? Did the people seem to want new 
hearts and right lives? 


come to them ? 
pened to them ? 


Did the people repent? 


No; they seemed to be dis- 
couraged, and said, ‘‘We are like dead people ; our 
Then 
God taught Ezekiel in a strange way that he had power 
God made 
Ezekiel seem to see a valley covered with dry bones,. 
and he asked him, ‘‘ Can these bones live?’’ Ezekiel 
answered, ‘‘O Lord God, thou knowest."’ 


bones are dried up, and Babylon is our grave."’ 


to make the dead rise from their graves. 


Then God, through the prophet, spake to the bonés, 
and, behold, a noise and a shaking, and the bones rose 
An for and found the 
body it used to belong to, and a leg marched itself to 
the place where it belonged, and all through the valley 


up and walked. arm searched 


was a strange sight of benes running to find their old 
places. Then the flesh came upon them, and the men 
kept still till God breathed into them the breath of life, 
and then they became living men. 


through all the valley ! 


What joy there was 


The Lord told Ezekiel to go and tell this ‘‘vision’’ to 
the people, and explain to them. that he who had power 
to make dead bones to live had the power to make as 
great a change in them. Ezekiel gave the people God's 
promise, ‘I will put my Spirit,’’ etc., ‘*and [read as 
much of Ezekiel 36, beginning at verse 27, as seems best 
under the class conditions, or paraphrase] help you to 
love my ways, and to help you to walk in them, and I 
will take you back again to your own land ; and ye shall 
be my people, and I will be your God.”’ 

Oh, what a pity, with all these helps, that all the 
people did not ask God to 


‘«create,’’ etc., and receive 


all the blessings promised! They were like those of 
whom the Saviour sadly said, ‘‘ Ye will not come to 
me, that ye might have life."" They might have all had 
the new, better life, if they had chosen it. So may we 
have it, if we CXoose it; and can it be that any of us will 
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live on in the old way simply because we will not be- stand for? They are the same people we learned about 
lieve God's word and ask for his Spirit ? last week, —the exiled Israel. And what ‘did God prom- 

Write in the scroll, ‘God is the Life-Giver,'’ and ise to give them? But they have not the new heart now; 
issuing from the trumpet, ‘‘ Believe Him, and Receive they are in despair, and ready to give up. They have 
Life."’ no power to serve God. 

Philadelphia. What did the Lord tell Ezekiel to do? What hap- 
pened then? Then what was the prophet to call for? 
What does the wind represent? When that came, what 
happened to the dead bodies? So the bones did live ; 
and so, too, the people of Israel lived. They heard the 
words of Ezekiel and Daniel and the other messengers 
of God ; they received the Spirit; they made them a 

Editor's Note.—The purpose and possibilities of this course new heart to praise and honor God ; and by and by we 
were explained in The Sunday School Times of March 18, 1899. = shall see how they were restored to the land of Israel 
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A Supplemental Question Course 
In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


O what class of books does Genesis belong (Histori- again. 
cal). Psalms? (Poetical.) Matthew ? (Historical. ) Now this question is one that we often ask. 
1 Corinthians ? (Epistolary. ) 
2. To what class of books does Jude belong? Mark? thinks himself all right, but God says he is dead. Can 
he live? Here is somebody in this Sunday-school with- 


Here is 
a worldly rich man, with everything that money can buy, 


Lamentations ? 
3. Recite the names of the General Epistles all to- out a new heart. Can he live? Yes ; on one condition. 
gether. How many are there? What name do we give Golden Text? If we have the Spirit of God, in Christ 
the rest of the Epistles? How many General? How Jesus, we shall live ; and, if the Spirit were poured out 
many Pauline ? on this community, the dry bones of worldliness would 
4. How many books in the Pentateuch? Name them, become a great army of the Lord. 
Name them backwards. Can these bones live? Can you live?: Yes, if you 
5. Name the five New Testament Historical books, have the Spirit. But is God willing to give us the Spirit? 
Let us get ready, then, to receive him. 
6. How many of them are one-chapter books ? Trenton, N. J. 
(Three.) Name them. % 
7. How many Poetical books? Name them. Name 


Name the seven General Epistles. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
them backwards. 


+ ee , “ . hing, ing."* 
$8. What does the word ‘‘major’’ mean? What does On to Se geting, aetiing 


Psalm 143 : 6-12. 


“ See ’ “What! sitting at ease.’’ . (212 : 6-14.) 
the word ‘‘minor’’ mean? How many Major Prophetical «1 ife is the time to serve the Lord.” Psalm . i. ' 
books are there? How many Minor? “Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?” Psalm go rene : 

g. Recite the Major Prophetical books. Recite them ‘ My soul, be on thy guard."’ as (123 : 6-8.) 
backwards “O Spirit of the living God." Psalm 103 hn A ) 
; 5 a ’ a ee —— ‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ Psalm 146 : » Ae 3 

10. Name the five New Testament Historical books. “Come, tely Sipisit, heavenly dove.” (oxy 104) 


T . ’ = 
ame them backwards. ; ; 
Ni ; . The figures in parentheses refer to the metrical versions of the 


11. How many Epistles did Peter write? How many pgaims, with music, published by the United Presbyterian Board 
did John write? How many other books did John of Publication, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and entitled ‘‘ Bible 
ae Songs.”’ 
write ? 

12, Is Daniel in the Old Testament or New? “2% 
Ezekiel? Malachi? Matthew ? 

13. Is Numbers in the Old or the New Testament? 
Psalms? 1 John? 

14. How many can tell me the name of an Old Testa- 
ment book that is called after the man that wrote it? 
(Superintendent designate who shall tell). Give another. 
Another. Another. 

15. What Old Testament book bears the name of a 
queen ? (Esther.) What Old Testament book bears the 
name of a great military leader? (Joshua.) The name 
of what book means ‘‘ beginning’’ ? 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Whose prophecy did we study last week? 

Where did Ezekiel prophesy? What reason did 

he give for the misfortunes of his people? He told the 

cunditions on which God would restore them to their 
homes ; what were the conditions ? 

2. THe Facts.—What vision came to Ezekiel? 
Whence came it? What basis of fact had it? Why is 
the dryness of the bones insisted on? What did the 
scene symbolize? What had been the Jews’ hope? 

17. In what Old Testament book are the Ten Com- (v. 11.) What was Ezekiel told to do ?, For what final 
mandments ? In what chapter ? purpose ? (v. 6, last sentence.) What happened to the 
dry bones? What did this restoration typify? What 
does the lack of breath symbolize? In what ways did the 
nation, after the return, become like ‘‘ an exceeding great 
army’’ ? 

3. THE TEACHINGS. —What was there in Ezekiel, that 
God honored him with such visions ? 


16. How many Commandments are there?  Recite 
the First Commandment. 


18. Mention an Old Testament Epistolary book. 
Please mention a New Testament Poetical book. How 
many can recite the list of the New Testament Prophetic 
books? Give the list. 

In what Book is it? 
To what class of books does it belong? What is the 


19. Title of the lesson to-day ? 


In what way was 
*«the hand of the Lord upon’’ him? How isa sinner like 
a heap of dried bones? What are some hopes (v. 11) 
that are lost through.sin ? |. How is a life that is moral 
only outwardly like the picture painted by verse 8? 
Why is the Holy Spirit compared to the wind? How 
can we obtain him for our lives? What will he accom- 


Golden Text? 
Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson plish when he comes to us? | 


. ‘ _ Boston, Mass. 
CAN THESE 
BONES 


“2% 

| 

| ? . 
LIVE Oriental Lesson-Lights 


/ ? By Dr. William Wright 
= —_—. IT WAS FuLL oF Bones.’'—Ezekiel’s visions 

Imagine yourself standing, with the prophet, in the were great symbolic pictures, familiar to the 
midst of a great valley. Stretching away from your feet, people both in outline and color. They started from ex- 
on either side, the bare ground was dotted over with isting features, and followed the outlines of things, but 
white spots, that, when you looked closer, proved to be they were not the very images of the things, and they 
? Once they were men, but now they are dead, always suggested more than lay within their outlines. 
dry, past all hope of restoration. What is the use of The valley of visions was a battlefield on which the slain 
preaching to them? They will not hear. had been left unburied where they fell, as was the cus- 
What was the prophet's name? Lesson title? This tom of the Chaldeans in Ezekiel’s day, and of the Bed’- 
was a vision, not a real scene. Whom do the bones ween in our own. The vultures which wait on stricken 
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fields soon strip the flesh from the slain, and leave the 
skeletons bare and dry. 

I remember the first time I came upon such a scene. 
I was riding in the desert with an American artist and 
his wife, and we were galloping at full speed, when sud- 
denly we found ourselves in the center of a battlefield, 
with skeletons all around us. We were all horror- 
stricken, but the lady received a shock from which I do 
not think she ever quite recovered. Ezekiel and the 
people for whom he prophesied were acquainted with 
such scenes. The bones were very many and very dry, 
and to the question, ‘‘Can these bones live ?’’ Faith 
could only give the hopeless answer, ‘‘O Lord God, 
thou knowest.’’ 

‘‘ THESE BONES ARE THE WHOLE HOUSE OF ISRAEL."’ 
—The language is of the symbolic character still in use 
in Bible lands. In the depression which follows mistor- 
tune or disaster the people compare themselves to the 
most abject things. ‘* We are peeled and scattered,’’ 
‘* We are cast out and annihilated,'’ ‘‘ We are dross and 
offscourings,’’ are some of the figures of speech in use at 
such times. Ezekiel calls attention to the depth of 
humiliation to which the chosen people had fallen to 
heighten the contrast of the restoration and exaltation, 
but the promise contained more than a return from Baby- 
lon to the land of their fathers. It pointed beyond to 
the opening of the grave and the quickening of life by 
Him who has abolished death and brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel. 


London, England. 
“2% % 


Lesson Plan 
Topic: Life for the Spiritually Dead. 
Analysis 


I. THE DRY BONES (vs. I-3). 
1. The Divine Revealer : 
The Lord... carried me out,... and set me down (1). 
There is a God... that revealeth secrets (Dan. 2 : 28) 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2: ro). 
2. The Gruesome Spectacle : 
It was full of bones: ... and lo, they were very dry (1, 2). 
Our bones are scattered at the grave's mouth (Psa. rat: 7). 
Full of dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness (Matt. 23 : 27). 
3- The Hard Question: 
Son of man, can these bones live ?(3.) 
If a man die, shall he live again? ( Job 14: 14.) 
How are the dead raised ? (1 Cor, 15 : 35.) 
4- The Wise Answer: 
J answered, O Lord God, thou knowest (3). 
I kill, and I make alive (Deut. 32 : 39). 
The Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them ( John 5 :-21). 
Il THE LIVING ARMY (vs. 4-10). 
1. Divine Direction : 
Prophesy over these bones... . Prophesy unto the wind (4, 9) 
I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee (lxod. 4: 12). 
The Holy Spirit shall teach you (Luke 12: 12). 
2. Human Agency: 
So / prophesied (7, 10). 
I did so as I was commanded (Ezek. 12: 7). 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (Joha 2: 5). 
3- Material Response: 
There was a noise... and the bones came together (7) 
Let there be light : and there was light (Gen. 1: 3). 
He spake, and it was done (Psa. 33: 9). 
4- Bodily Completeness : 
1.0, there were sinews,... and flesh, ... and skin (8). 
God formed man of the dust of the ground (Gen. 2: 7). 
Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh ( Job 10: 11). 
5. Actual Life: 
Breath came into them, and they lived, and stood up (10). 


God... breathed into his nostrils ;... man became a living soul 
Gen. 2:7). 
All that are in the tombs. . . shall come forth ( John 5 : 28, 29). 


III, THE SUPREME LESSONS (vs. 11-14). 


t. On Israel's Deadness : 

These bones are the whole house of Israel (11). 
This my son was dead (Luke 15: 24). 
Ye were dead through your trespasses and sins (Eph. 2: 1). 
2. On Jehovah's Clemency : 

J will... cause you to come up out of your graves (12). 
I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked (Ezek. 33: 11). 
He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life ( John 3 : 36). 
3. On Israel’s Enlightenment: 

Ye shall know that lam the Lord (13). 
Ye shall know that I am Jehovah your God (Exod. 6: 7). 
I will give them an heart to know me ( Jer. 24: 7). 
4- On Israel’s Renewal : 

1 will put my spirit in you (14). 
I will put a new spirit within you (Ezek. 11 : 19). 
‘Through the... renewing of the Holy Ghost (Titus 3: 5). 
5- On Israel's Restoration : 

1 will place you in your own land (14). 


The Lord will... set them in their own land (Isa. 14: I). 
He shall come again with joy (Psa. 126° 6). 
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6. On Jehovah's Exa‘tation: 


he shall know that 1 the Lord have... performed it (4). 


.I the Lord have spoken and have done it (Ezek. 17 : 24). 


Who is the blessed and only Potentate (1 Tim, 6 : 15) 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 
Love. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
—Psa. 34:7. 

b 


International Home Readings 
MoON.—Ezek. 37: 1-14. Ezekiel's vision. 
TUES.— Ezek. 37 : 20-28. Promise of restoration. 
WED.—Ezek. 22 : 23-31. All have sinned. 
THURS.—Isa. 1: 1-9. Dead in sin. 
FRI.—Deut. 8 : 11-20. 
SAT.—Rom. 8: 
SUN.—Eph. 2: I-10, 


Warning. 
1-11. Quickened by the Spirit. 
From death to life. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Pennsylvania Primary Summer School, at Eagles 
Mere ag, sh eae ln Lake . July 25 to August 1 
Maine Summer School, at Old Orchard Beach, July 30 to Aug. 4 
Maine Summer School, at Northport August 5-14 
Illinois Summer School, at Chicago . August 15-25 
Missouri, at Kansas City . 
Kentucky, at Louisville . 


Colorado, at Boulder 


August 22-24 
August 29-31 


. Octcber 10-12 
. October 24-26 
October 

. October Io, 11 


Pennsylvania, at Reading, . 
Maine, at Portland . 
Maryland, at Baltimore 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
New Hampshire, at Keene 





. November 5-7 


District of Columbia, at Washington . ‘ November 13-15 
Massachusetts, at Tremont Temple, Boston . 
Michigan, at Battle Creek . 

Oklahoma Territory, at Shawnee . 

Southern California, at Riverside . 


Utah, at Salt Lake City 


November 14-16 

November 14-16 
November 15 

November 16-18 
December 1-3 

British America 

Newfoundland, at St. John's . ed 

Prince Edward Island, at Summerside 

Nova Scotia, at Springhill . 

New Brunswick, at St. Stephen 

Ontario, at Galt 


. September 11, 12 

October 3, 4 

. October 10-12 

. October 17-19 

. ee ee . October 24-26 
Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling . . October 5-7 


22% 


How to Study Up Foreign Missions 


By Harlan P. Beach 


Educational Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement 


HE Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions realized, soon after its organization in 1886, 

that systematic study was absolutely essential in order to 
create convictions and to increase intelligence concern- 
ing foreign missions, with all that such convictions and 
intelligence imply in the way of enlarged prayer, gifts, 
and personal consecration to the work. Accordingly, 
its traveling secretaries, as they visited colleges and 
seminaries, emphasized the importance of mission study 
and strongly urged its introduction, with the result that 
classes were formed only here and there. Perceiving 
that this discouraging outcome was largely due to their 
failure to recommend definite lines of study, the Volun- 
teer Movement next proceeded to publish outlines for 
study classes. 
helpful literature was suggested, so that there might be 


These were admirably prepared, and 
no excuse for failure. In spite of these precautions, 
only a score or two of classes undertook the work, and 
even these complained that so litue of the literature 
recommended was obtainable that few class members 
really studied the lessons. Hence no better results were 
reported than follow an ordinary missionary meeting, in 
which the ear and a fallible memory must be responsi- 
ble for all tha, 


These unsuccessful experiments, which are still typi- 


s retained. 


cal of plans most commonly followed in young people's 
and women’s study classes, led to the adoption of the 
present system, which has been in successful operation 
for more than four years. Briefly stated, it is as follows : 
1. Systematic courses of study, extending through a 


cycle of four years, and covering the most important 
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foreign missionary topics, have been planned. Three 
of these courses appear each year, those for the fall and 
winter terms consisting of eight studies, and that for the 
spring term of six studies. 

2. For each of these sources a comprehensive and in- 
teresting text-book, varying from 112 to 180 pages in 
length, is published. Great care is taken to so arrange 
these books that the material may be readily grasped 
and retained by the student. Full lists of additional or 
side-light readings are given in connection with every 
study, that fresh material, not in the text-book, may be 
brought out at each-session. The movement's first ex- 
perience, when an expensive book was employed, 
proved conclusively that, if large classes are to be en- 
rolled, the text-book must be inexpensive, and hence 
they are furnished at from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents. 

3. General suggestions to class leaders and sheets 
containing specific directions for each study are furnished 
for every class, in order that the sessions may be made 
interesting and varied. Report blanks are likewise pro- 
vided, which are filled out after each study, and for- 
warded to the movement's educational secretary [the 
writer of this article, at 283 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City], who also answers all questions asked by leaders, 
and otherwise aids them. 

Other minor points, affecting student classes only, 
need not be mentioned. Suffice it to add that whereas 
the enrolment for the first year was but little over four- 
teen hundred, it has steadily increased until more than 
sixteen thousand copies of the text-books have been 
sold. In hundreds of colleges and seminaries thou- 
sands of students are enthusiastically studying these 
courses, and changes in the missionary spirit of their 
institutions are reported as a result of such classes. 

This plan of study, so successful in educational insti- 
tutions, has from its inception been increasingly favored 
by young people's and women's missionary societies. 
Thus, last summer, students who had experienced the 
benefits of mission study at college established some 
three hundred study classes in young people's societies 
and churches, mainly in one northern denomination. 
The Volunteer Movement's text-book, ‘‘ Dawn on the 
Hilis of T’ang,’’ has been ordered to the extent of 
seventeen hundred copies for use in Classes uf one beanoh 
of the church in the South, while the young people of a 
Canadian denomination, and the women of a most con- 
servative Northern church, are taking up the work with 
MUCH Cuthweincm 

In*view of these most encouraging facts ana or te 
urgent importance of stirring up a lukewarm church, 
which, largely for financial reasons, and because of ig- 
norance concerning missions, has come to a standstill in 
the matter of the world’s evangelization, the following 
suggestions are offered. 

1. Let the matter be agitated in every church, and one 
or two study classes be formed. One might consist of 
interested young people drawn from the Sunday-school 
and young people's society, and the other from the 
woman's missionary society membership. 

2. In each class a leader should be appointed, as also 
a small committee to investigate possible courses and 
secure the text-books. In case one of the Volunteer 
Movement's courses should be decided upon, that on 
China, ‘‘Dawn on the Hills of T‘ang,’’ published in 
September, will perhaps be most desirable, as that em- 
pire is now so prominently before the public. Other 
Volunteer courses, especially‘one on missionary biog- 
raphy, ‘‘ Knights of the Labarum,’’ another on India, 
‘‘The Cross in the Land of the Trident,’’ and a third 


one, ‘‘ Africa Waiting,’’ have also been successfully 
used in churches. 
3. Classes 


weekly sessions are 


meet monthly or fortnightly— 
still, 
some central home, or in the church parlors. 


should 


better where possible—at 
Each 
member should have a text-book, and prepare for the 
lesson. The leader will see that interesting selections 
not in the book are reported upon at each session, and 
will strive to make every class hour as bright and varied 
as possible. Curios, pictures, blackboard work, etc., 
will prove valuable auxiliaries. If desired, part of each 
hour can be devoted to hearing brief and striking facts 
connection with 


from the mission fields while in most 


classes, systematic praying and giving for missions 


should accompany the study. Judging from the experi- 
ence of hundreds of student classes, some such plan as the 


above would kindle miszionary fires and world-evangeliz- 


ing enthusiasm in thousands of churches where there is 
now apathy concerning our Lord's last command. 
New York City. 
<2 2% 


Books and Writers 


Recent Biographical Works 


Fane making his first appearance as a master of non- 

sense in The Bad Child's Book of Animals, Hillaire 
Belloc gives us the first good book about a notable figure 
in French history in Danton: A Study (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. §$2. 50). Carlyle, who is, for 
most people, the interpreter of the French Revolution, 
and is likely to remain so, tells us enough about Danton 
to excite an unsatisfied curiosity. Mr. Belloc gratifies 
the curiosity, so far as is now possible. Not that there 
is any lack of documents, but the story is so mixed with 
wilful falsehoods and misunderstandings that it becomes 
When 
these are cleared away, it still remains uncertain how 
far Danton was responsible for those terrible ‘‘ Septem- 
ber massacres "’ 


something of a maze to even historical students. 


in the prisons, for which he afterwards 
apologized,—Mr. Belloc thinks, in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice. It is certain that he was a chief agent in crea- 
ting the Republican army, which swept France clear of 
monarchic invaders, and also in establishing the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal and the Committee of Public Safety, 
to which he himself fell a victim. His memory stands 
out in contrast to those of Robespierre and his set, in 
that he had human blood in He at times 
earned men's indignation, but not their unutterable hor- 
ror. 


his veins. 


Mr. Belloc exceeds the promise of his titlepage by 
an admirable study of the Revolution as a chapter in the 
development of Europe, and by a sketch of the career 
of Robespierre after Danton's fall. He writes out of full 
knowledge, with good mastery of his materials, and in a 
philosophic spirit, but with none of the hostility to reli- 
gion which characterizes so many admirers of the ‘Revo- 
lution. 

That Carlyle had a sister in America, Mrs, Hanning 


of Heesiltan Canada was known to those, who had 
watched closely the fortunes of his remarkable Limify: 
Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister (Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2) not only shows with 
what close and sincere affection he followed her fortunes 
Lefuir aud after her emigration, but the letters supply 
many missing links in his correspondence with his 
mother, who seems often to have passed on her biy 
son's letters to her youngest daughter. The impressior 
created by the letters is just that conveyed by the publi 
cations of Mr. Froude and Professor Norton. Carlyle 
was in many respects at his best as a letter-writer to hi 
own folk. He laid 


blues for their sake, and took up the simple interests o 


aside his censoriousness and hi 


his and their lives as though these were the greates: 
things in the world. He had a wonderful capacity fo 
affection, along with much awkwardness in getting i 
expressed, and the awkwardness was never so little in 
his way as when he had his pen in hand to write t 
Scotsbrig or Dumfries. Charles Townsend Copeland, 
the editor, has an excellent study of the man as a letter- 
writer in his Introduction, but he evidently, and quite 
rightly, gives his wife the palm as even better at the art. 
He accompanies the letters with just the necessary 
amount of explanation, but should avoid the temptation 
to allusiveness which besets young authors, His ac- 
quaintance with Scotch is good, but not sufficient to keep 
him from making Carlyle say, ‘‘ A rolling stone gathers 
no bog."’ 


‘‘Fog'’ is the word, being the Scotch for 


‘moss.’ The book is a very solid and acceptable addi- 
tion to our Carlyle literature. 

William Roscoe Thayer's 7hrone-Makers (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


nearly equal parts. 


$1.50) divides itself into twe 
The first is a study of the politica! 
type represented by Bismarck, Kossuth, Napoleon III, 
and Garibaldi. He gives a readable, spirited, and accu- 
rate account of all four characters, giving Garibaldi the 
The 
which compose the second half of th 


highest and Napoleon III the lowest place. 


‘* Portraits," 
book, are those of Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano, Bruno 
and Bryant. That on Carlyle is the warmest in admira 


tion. Most readers will find that on Bruno the fulles 


of interest, especially the autobiography of the nan, ex 
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It is difficult, 


however, to reconcile the statements as to his Catholic 


tracted from the acts of the Inquisition. 


orthodoxy with the teachings of his published works. 
Bruno died bravely in Rome, but did not defend him- 
Mr. Thayer has the fault of 
expressing contempt for things he does not seem to un- 


self bravely in Venice. 


derstand, as when he speaks of ‘‘ the cretinizing tenets 
of theology,"’ and assails the personal conception of 
God as anthropomorphism. But he writes with warmth 
and knowledge of what he does understand. 

‘The twenty-cighth volume in the American Statesmen 
series, with Thaddeus 
Mifflin, & Co. 
with Samuel W. McCall as the biographer. 


Stevens (Boston: Houghton, 
$1.25) as the subject, has appeared, 
No figure 
in the House of Representatives during the War for the 
Union was more impressive than that of Thaddeus 
Stevens. He played a leading part in shaping the 
financial and the political policy of the government. 
He had the prevision of the radical, who foresees how 
much more drastic will be the measures actually taken 
in great crises than that for which more quiet men hope. 
His lifelong opposition to slavery, and to any farther 
compromises with it than were contained in the Consti- 
tution, secured him a place of prominence in the Re- 
publican party. It also made him a better representative 
of its principles in the months before the war than were 
those who were ready to throw over everything in the 
hope of stopping secession. His keen wit gave him a 
power in debate. He was not a statesman in the larger 
sense, but he was a great administrator of the affairs of 
He lacked the geniality which drew men to 


He lacked the outlook on eternal things which 


the hour. 
Lincoln. 
marks every great mind. He does not live in the affec- 
tions of men, but he has a place in his country’s history. 
He has found a good biographer in Mr. McCall, except 
that a Protectionist might have been a better interpreter 
of some phases of the story. 

The Duke of Argyle, who figures in Scott's Heart of 
Midlothian, and who put down the Jacobite insurrection 
of 1815, and helped Jennie Deans to an interview with 
Queen Caroline, is a character who leaves a very pleas- 
ant impression on the reader. Lady Louisa Stuart was 
born fourteen years after his death, in 1743, and five 


years before her father, Lord Bute, became the hated 
-- wut sue imved on till 


: 
1851, surviving her younger contemporary and _per- 
sonal friend, Sir Walter Scott, by nearly twenty years. 
She was two years old when Quebec fell, and she saw 
Napoleon II{ ruling France. 


eve Be eau. 


She contributed to the 
materials of the Waverley novels from het fund of anec- 
dote and reminiscence, as is indicated in the letters to 
and from Scott in Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from 
her Manuscripts (New York : Harper & Brothers. $2). 
Lady Stuart also wrote for one of the Duke's descendants 
an account of him, his queer marriage with Jane War- 
burton, and his remarkable daughter, Lady Mary Coke. 
This is the chief thing in the present volume, and it 
certainly is a very interesting document as showing of 
what stuff the English nobility were in the days of Wes- 
ley and Whitfield. Lady Louisa, after the fashion of 
her generation, is very plain spoken about matters now 
treated with more reserve, but she is never coarse, and 
Good 
sense and a keen eye for the ridiculous are everywhere 
visible, and the book is 4 distinct and important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the eighteenth céntury. The 
Hon. James Home is the editor. 

To meet the wants of those who do not feel inclined to 
read a full biography of great Americans, a series of attrac- 
tive and convenient little books is appearing under the 
general title of Zhe Beacon Biographies (Boston ; Small, 
Maynard, & Co. 75 cents per volume). Five volumes have 
been issued, —Phillips Brooks, by the editor of the series, 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe ; David G, Farragut, by James 
Barnes ; Robert E. Lee, by W. P. Trent ; James Russeil 
Lowell, by Edwarg Everett Hale, Jr. ; and Daniel Web- 
ster, by Norm: @ Hapgood. 


her writing indicates a high tone of character. 







Numerous others are in 
ch volume has a list of important dates 
and events in the life of the biographer's subject, and a 


preparation. 


bibliography intended as a guide to further reading. 
The editor has kept his work well in hand, so that he 
has given each book, though by a different author, the 
impress of a definite aim at succinct and picturesque 
utterance. And there is a consciousness, at the end of 
the reading, that one has found, in a remarkably short 
time, that distinct and reasonably symmetrical impres- 
sion of a great life which is exp cted ordinarily only 
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from an elaborate life-story. The books do, not contain 
much over a hundred pages each, and any of them can 
be tucked away in one’s pocket, awaiting the convenient 
moment for interesting views of men whom one ought to 
know. Finely reproduced portraits serve as frontispieces 
throughout the series. 


“2% % 


A Primer. of Free Church History. By A. Johnson Evans, 
M.A. t12mo, pp. vii, 144. London: H. R. Allenson. 
2s 6d. 


The Word Protestant in Literature, History, and Legislation, 


and its Introduction into the Ameriean Church. By the 
Rey. William Henry Cavanagh. With table. I2mo, pp. 
viii, 188. Philadelphia : George W. Jacobs & Co. §$t net. 


Opposite standpoints characterize the discussions of 
the history of the Church of England in these two books. 
Mr. Evans speaks for the Dissenters, who have adopted 
the Scotch fashion of calling themselves Free Church- 
men. His book is devoted largely to justifying them in 
their separation, and to exhibiting their evangelizing and 
missionary labors. It contains some things which are in- 
teresting, such as the frank confession of their obligation 
to the Oxford movement for revival of the idea of the 
Catholic Church. The book does not seem to combine 
the brevity and clearness that are needed in a primer, nor 
are the stages of development through which the dissent- 
ing churches have passed indicated clearly. Single 
points are lighted up rather than a connected history 
given. The best chapter is that which covers the Com- 
monwealth period, 





Mr. Cavanagh wages war on the 
name ‘‘ Protestant’’ in the title of his Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. He undertakes to show that it has been 
rejected by the Church of England. It is true that the 
English reformers generally eschewed it as meaning 
Lutheran, and therefore implying a higher type of sac- 
ramental doctrine than they, as Calvinists, could accept. 
It is also true that the Lower House of Convocation in 
the reign of William and Mary deprecated the use of 
the word, because it had come to be applied to Uni- 
tarians and Anabaptists. And it is true that the word is 
not used in the formularies of the Church of England 
any more than in those of Scotland, Geneva, or France. 
But the great Anglican divines from the time of Eliza- 
beth — Laud, Bramhall, Hammond, and, in our time, 
Archbishop Benson—use the word as applying to the 
Church uf England. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
it commonly meant an Anglican in opposition to the 
Puritans. It is true also that the head of the English 
Church promises at coronation to maintain ‘the Prot- 
estant Reformed Religian sctabiiehea vy Law.’ Mr. 
Cavanagh admits these facts, but seeks to break their 
force by argument. His account of the early history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
contains much that is interesting and some things which 
are new. 
“me 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 

By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's Col- 


lege, Belfast. 8vo, pp. xx, 382. . London: The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 


The closing days of the Roman Empire in the West 
have been much neglected by modern historians in 
England and America. 
assumed that 


It has been too generally 
Gibbons exhausted the interest of the 
period except for the ecclesiastical historian. Even 
Thierry and Taine have not reached the English read- 
er's mind with their skilful use of the poets of the deca- 
dence to illustrate the history of the time. Yet, as 
Professor Dill shows in this handsome and _ scholarly 
volume, the period has a hundred aspects of interest. 
In Claudian it possessed the Tennyson of Latin litera- 
ture ; in Symmachus, the last champion of a heathen 
faith, which was never so respectable as in its day of 
adversity ; in Majorian, an emperor of heroic mold. 
And the story of the great series of barbarian incursions, 
which in a century substituted Teutonic for Latin rule 
in Western Europe, is a theme of exciting interest for 
the nations which have grown out of that transformation. 
Professor Dill has his material well in hand. Nothing 
in the way of text or inscription seems to have escaped 
him. He has read the verbose and over-ornate litera- 
ture of the period exhaustively. And his range of interest 
in personal, social, economic, legal, literary, and his- 
torical questions, fits him to use materials to the best 
advantage. He generally puts the personal element 
into the foreground, grouping his facts around the names 
and characters of Ausonius, Symmachus, and others. 
The most painful side of the story depicts the social 
and economic decay which precipitated the ruin of the 
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empire. He fully vindicates the saying of Professor 
Seeley, «‘ Rome felt for want of men.'’' It remains for 
Professor Dill to carry the story into the period of re- 
construction, and to depict Boethius and Cassiodorus, 


Odoacer and Theodoric as hé has their predecessors. 
% 
Literary Likings. By Richard Burton. 


Boston : Copeland & Day. $1.25. 
‘«In the essay an author stands self-revealed ; he may 


I2mo, pp. ix, 384. 


mask behind other literary forms, in some measure, but 
commonplaceness, vulgarity, thinness of nature, are in 
this kind instantly uncovered,’’ Mr. Burton declares, 
pointing Stevenson's superior quality as demonstrated in 
this special branch of his art. And by the same stan- 
dard one may gauge Mr. Burton himself, and find him 
in no wise wanting. There is nothing tame or medi- 
ocre in this collection of delightful essays. The manner 
throughout is particularly lucid and resilient, while the 
matter is abundant, various, and essentially stimulating. 
The opening paper on Robert Louis Stevenson is particu- 
larly satisfying, full of a fine perception and a sensitive 
sympathy. The view taken is an all-round and gen- 
erous one,—generous in the sense of being large, ample, 
and in no degree limited by petty prejudice, yet never, 
on the other side, exaggerated by an unreasoning par- 
tisanship. It is pleasant and reassuring to read such 
lines as the following, and know them to be written by a 
young man, one of those foremost in our literary ranks 
to-day, to whom we look to uphold the standard of our 
letters when the older master-hands are cold: ‘‘A sick 
man in literature, who lets his sickness get into his work, 
Meet the age half-way, 
O man of letters ! realize the dignity and breadth of your 
calling ; reckon it as manly to be nothing less than vital 
and vigorous in your work, eschewing the night-side of 
your craft as too pathological for humanity's profit or 
your own well-being ! 


is not a boon, but a menace. 


So will you have done your part, 
and may rest from your labors satisfied that your talent 
has not been wasted, and sure that your generation wiil 
not be thankless."’ 


% | 


A History of the American Nation. By Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin, Professor of History in the University of Michigan. 
With maps, portraits, and other illustrations. 12mo, pp. 
xiv, 587. New York-: D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net. 

A ‘good history of America in one volume which is 
not a school history for the young has long been needed, 
and Professor McLaughlin has furnished it. He hes 
many qualifications for the performance. He has a 
discriminating eye for character, a good perception of 
the really important, and in most things a detachment 
from partisanship. It is not possible to say this of him 
in all things, in view of his account of the Tariff of 1828 
and his suppression of the Tariff discussion of 1840. 
But even on this subject the author generally strives 
after objectivity. The illustrations are admirably chosen, 
being largely authentic reproductions of contemporary 
drawings and engravings. The portraits are admirably 
distinct and characteristic. Only in the maps is shown 
the inability of American bookmakers to equal the best 
work of their European rivals. 
the book is its secularity. 


But a serious defect in 
The history of America can- 
not be told apart from that of the American churches, 
and the portraits of Whitfield, Edwards, Channing, 
Brooks, and other religious leaders, should find a place 
there. Within this limitation, however, the book is 
admirably done. 
% 


A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D. Part XI: S'tira to Ayy'bha. 4to, pp. 
973-1,068. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1899. $2. 


A good dictionary in Hebrew and English for the 
reading of the very voluminous secondary Jewish sacred 
literature is a thing greatly to be desired, and all who 
are interested take great pleasure in noting that Professor 
Jastrow’s great work is progressing, part by part, toward 
completion. The number of persons living who are 
qualified to judge of its correctness is relatively small, 
but any scholar can see that it is being wrought on cor- 
rect principles, with abundant references to instances 
showing the usage of words. What is very important, 
many of the instances are given sufficiently in full, so 
that one would need to look them up only for purposes 
of verification. Professor ‘Jastrow’s dictionary will 
doubtless long remain a standard work in the depart- 
ment to which it belongs. 
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Books Received 


july 17 to July 24 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 


How Count Tolstoy Lives and Works. By 
P. A. Sergyeenko. $1.25. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Organic Education. By Harriet M. Scott. 
$1.25. 


Lentilhon & Company, New York 


The Institutional Church. By Edward Judson. 
50 cents. 





The Macmillan Company, New York 
The Physical Nature of the Child. By Stuart | 
H. Rowe, Ph.D. $1 | 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York | 
The Golden Picture Book. $1.75. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work, Philadelphia } 


The Conversion of the Maoris. By the Rev. 
Donald MacDougall, B.D. $1.25. 


x» % % | 
From Our Meighbors 


Who is Responsible? 
A. Rengaw, in The Augsburg Sunday-school Teacher 


ASPER WILSON president of 
the Sunday-school Superintendents’ 
Union in the city of 
visited every school in the city at least 
once He knew the enrolment, 
average attendance, and general con- 
of each school. On the third 
Sunday in January he visited the school 
of the Church. He entered quietly, 
and took a seat in the back part of the 
room. When the school was nearly over, 
he drew from his pocket a note-book, and 
opened it toa page bearing the name 
Then, turning over several pages of ; 
notes, made on previous visits, he entered 
the following observations : ‘‘ A new super- 
intendent—he was three minutes late—the 
first thing he did when he came before 
the school was to ask, ‘What shall we) 
sing?’ to which a little boy responded, 
‘ There's a light in the valley for thee’ — 
more than half the teachers absent at the 
opening of the school—the school yery 
take their work as. 
though they had made little or no prepa- 


was 


As such he 





a year. 


dition, 











noisy—teachers up 
ration—the superintendent gave the im- 
pression that he was attempting to do 
something that he did not know how to 
do+he is perhaps a good man, but he is 
in the wrong place—attendance twenty- 
five per cent less than a year ago—school 
on the decline, —wio is responsible ?"’ 
He closed the little book, placed it in 
his pocket, and left the school as quietly 
as he had entered. 


gation assembling for the morning preach- 
ing service. He stopped and shook hands 
with Elder Doolittle. 

Wilson.—‘‘I have been visiting your 
school this morning, Brother Doolittle.’’ 

Doolittle. —‘‘Oh! were you? How is 
it getting along ?’’ 

W.—“ Rather a strange question for an 
elder of the church to ask.”’ 

D.—‘* Well, yes; I do not attend the 
school,’ 

W.—** May I ask why ?”’ 

D.—‘ Well, really, I 
time. I like to sleep late on Sunday 
morning, and it is about all I can do to 
get to church on time.’’ 

w.—* have time to read the 
Sunday paper before you go to church ?"’ 

D.—‘* Why, 

W.—°‘‘ But as an elder in the church, 


Do you 
yes ; usually.’’ 


you, of course, frequently visit the school.’’ 
Db.—‘‘ Well, I suppose I ought to, but 
I have neglected to do so."’ 
W.—‘‘One thing I want to say to you. 


Your school is going down, and you ought | 


to know who is responsible.’’ 


i If | were a member of the school I should | 


'why Mr. B 


| ing expecting to get into any controversy, 


As he passed out | 
through the vestibule, he met the congre- | 


| morning, 


have not the | 
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As Mr. W passed on through the 
vestibule, he met Deacon Bessay. He 
stopped him and said, ‘‘I have been vis- 
iting your Sunday-school this morning.’’ 


the church, and the one in which there 
was great opportunity for doing good, and, 
further, that each of you would stand by 
him, he would accept it. It is not strange 








Bossay.—‘‘] am glad of it. We have | that a man of his character should decline 
a good superintendent now. I didn't | an office which, by your conduct, you 
like Brother C , so, before election, I | have declared to be insignificant. When 





talked to a number of the teachers, and | you dignify and support the work of the 
got them to vote for Brother S——. 
is a good fellow.”’ 
W.—‘* What position do you hold in 
the school ?’’ 
B.—‘‘None. I do not attend.’’ 
W.—‘*Do not attend ! 
attempt to run clections ?”’ 


He | Sunday-school, you will have no trouble 
to get Ge best men in the church for its 
officers.’ 

| Deacon Brown.—‘‘ Brother Wilson is 
right. If presented in this light, Brother 


will take it. There is no better | 





man in the city. 


And yet mo 
| | 
| 


3,—‘*Why, I am a deacon in the —‘*Now I am done with my ques- | 
|church. Haven't I a right to say who/| tions. I have no apology for what I have 
eo to be superintendent ?’’ said. I make suggestions wherever I go, 


V.—‘‘ My opinion is that a deacon in 
oh church who has not enough interest | department by which you can reach so 
in the school to attend it ought not to at-| many souls as by your school. There is 
tempt to say who should be its officers. | no department through which you can 
reach so many homes of the unsaved. 
And yet, if no one gave any more atten- 
tion to the school than you do, you would 
have none. 


if | feel they are needed. There is no} _ 


outside interference. But 
why were you so anxious to get rid of 
Brother C 
ficer.’’ 


resent such 


? 





He was an excellent of- It might be well for you to 


look over the promises you made when 


B.—‘‘The teachers and scholars did you were installed into office. If your 
not like him.”’ school is not doing all it should, who is | 


W.—‘‘If you did not, attend, how do | 
you know ?”’ 


responsible? When I come to visit your 
school next year, I hope to see you coming 

B.,—‘* My daughter is one of the teach- 
ers, and she told me.’* (Mr. W knew 
‘s daughter disliked Mr. 
C——. It was none to her credit.) 

sy this time several other members of 
the council had gathered around, 


to church, not from your homes, but from 





the Bible school with your children, and | 





going with your children into the preach- 
ing service. All the church in the Sun- 
day-school and all the Sunday-school in | 
the church will make a mighty power for 
Good-day.”’ 

When he had gone, Mr. Bossay said, 
‘¢] think Brother Wilson had better 'tend 
his own business."” ‘‘And,’’ said 
Father Shirk (who had been an elder for 
years), ‘*we had better attend to ours,— | 


and | 
were listening to the conversation. good, 


W.—‘‘I did not come here this morn- | 


but now that we are on the subject I want 
to ask a few questions. often does 
the council, as a _ council, visit the 
school ?’’ (They looked at each other, 
each waiting for the other to make reply.) 
At length Mr. B—— said, ‘‘ We don't visit 
it at all.’’ | 

W.—'‘' What ! Never visit your school ? 
If you Nad @ diere <6 rattle or a flock of 
sheep out in the country, you would go 


to 
How 


| 
° : | 
something we have not done since I have | 
been in the cannril "’ 


x“ % &% 


usiness 
Wepartinent 


out every few weeks to see how they were 





ot , ay > a 

doing and how they were being cared for. Advertising Rate 
If you had an interest in a business orga- | 

80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of Jess | 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 


nization, you would not permit the super- 


intendent, if capable, to be dismissed be- 
“cause some young woman did not like 


him. But another question : If you nei- 


ther attend nor visit the school, what do 


you know about the teaching that is be- 
ing done?’’ 
B.—‘‘We have good teachers ; in fact, 


fine.’ | one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
" al sis P _ | position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
W.—* While sitting in your school this | tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 


all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of tess than $1,000, at 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. AU advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wurding, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Low Rates to Colorado,.—Chicago & North- 
Western Railway, August 5, 6, and 7; one fare 
plus $2.00, from Chicago 


I heard one teacher say that | 
man’s punishment came in this world, 
not in the next ; another, I think without 
knowing it, was teaching the principles of 
‘Christian Science.’ But still 
Do you discuss the interests of 


another 


question : 
the school 
Do you have the superintendent come | 


in your council meetings? 


before you and present the work and the | 
needs of the school ?’’ 
B.—‘* Never have since I have been in 


for the round trip, 


the council, and that is nearly six years."’ to Denver, Pueblo, and Colorado Springs, 
W.—‘‘ Before leaving, I want to make limited to return August 31, 1899. The 
**Colorado Special’’ leaves Chicago 10.00 


You have excellent 
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‘Oxford ” 


Teachers’ Bibles 


and Authorized American Editions 


**On the whole, 
I think it is the best 
for the average 
teacher.'’— Rev. 
Dr. A. #. Schauf- 
fier. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press #774" 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenuc, New York 


“JUSTICE TO THE JEW” 


by Dr. Madison Peters. 

Three editions sold in a week. Edition de Luxe, 
32.00. Sent prepaid for the price, Agents Wanted. 
Authors’ Nanuscripts Promptly — 

r. VENNY sen NEEL y. PUsLIs Fe. 
Ne ork. 


The Sunday School Times says of 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** The work is excellent.”’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog to 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 








If you want to give the most unique and attractive 
entertainment ever given in your town, send for 


The Story of 
THE PINK ROSE 


Charming story, original music, easy to produce, 
Suitable for Sunday evening or mid-week services, 
Just out. Sample copy, postpaid, 15 cents. 


Tulle ye BB, x: 148 Fifth Ave, 


Street, Chicago. New York, 


1899 . 1899 
Gospel Praises 


Ky Wm. J. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Gilmour, and J. Lincoln 
Hal Over 250 songs. suitable for Sunday- schools, 
Young People’s Societies, and Gospel Meetings. $25.00 
per hundred. 30 cents singly, by mail. All paleve. 
HALL-MACK CO., Publishers 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


POR ALL RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


CHURCH HYMNS § Soxcs* 


SONGS 


$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
A 32-page pamphlet of above, loaned to conventions. 
Th. Bintan: & Main Ceo New > Che and Chilanmn 


FILLMORES’ MUSIC &: 8. 8. aaa every good | 


rpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta) 
par Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues) 

t all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. | 
_ViLLaees BROS., Cincinnati, @., or 40 Bible House, N.Y. 


Est ..S.. S:. Fe $8." 


BE of the Savi 
lete, cample Mc. Our wp », edition r 100., ample 
C G04 318 at, Chicago. 


. NO WESTERNS BU 


106 Washington 


Nothing better in the line of song 
books has ever been published than 


The Divine Order of 
Human Society < 


By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 



















President Thompson is widely known 
as a writer on social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 
practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and 


modern experience. It is a book brim- 


ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 


“ These lectures are more than remarkable ; 
they are inspiring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 
are turning to the necessity of a higher concep- 
tion of the Church as a world-wide kingdom 
of God, than has been either realized or appre- 
hended b the great body of Christian peo- 
ple."” the Churchman. 


“It isa noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, whether found in political or 
religious thinking.’ ‘— Public Opinion. 


“In no volume of our acquaintance is the 
whole sox a oy so fully and so satisfacto- 
tily presented." — 7he Christian /ntelligencer 





a single suggestion. . uw 


and Colorado Springs same evening, only one | 


daily, arrives Denver 2.55 next day, 


material for a superintendent in your 





Mr. T , cashier of the First National night en ronte. All meals in dining-cars. 
Bank."’ Pacific Express leaves Chicago 10.30 P. M. 
3—*‘*He will not take it. I asked daily, arrives Denver and Colorado Springs 


| 
” . 


him once. the second morning, no change of cars either 


W.—‘‘I am satisfied, if you were to train, For particulars apply to agents of 


| invite him to meet with you some even- connecting lines, or H. W. Beyers, 601 Chest- 


|ing and discuss the matter fully, and if; 
you were to hold before him the school as Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 


jone of the most important branches of , South, va Seaboard Air Line. 


nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


? 


A book of 274 pages (5% 
cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00. For 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phitadeciphia, Pa 


7% inches), 








uncut edges. Price, 


sale by booksellers, or 


Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
| will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday School Times. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
seribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at | 


ma 

a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 

former rate was $1.00, ) | 
Less than five copies, and more 


$1.00 than one, will be sent to separate | 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 

Five or more copies in a package | 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 
rate of,60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.50 One copy, one year. 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- | 
° 


ters, missionaries, and theological | 
students, pag SEATS 
* ne free copy additional | 
Free Copies will be alowed for every | 
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Worth Repeating 


Parable 
William Cleaver Wilkinson, in The Independ *7t 


WO crossed the sea together, 
One willing and one loath ; 
The chances of the weather 

Befell the same to both. 


The selfsame vessel bore them, 
They there were like bestead— 

The selfsame port before them, 
They thither like were sped. 


One took his fortune cheerly 
Hoping and trusting still ; 

The other, ever drearly, 
Foreboded something ill. 


Both reached the haven whither 
They both set out to sail ; 
But of his voyage thither 
Each told a different tale ! 
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Thy Brother 


From an article by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, in Record of 
Christian Work 


5 teow is Abel, thy brother? Hast 
thou helped or hindered him ? 
Hast thou stabbed him with the 

secret stiletto of malice and envy? Hast 
thou pushed him over the precipice to 
which he was tottering? Hast thou put a 
stumbling-block in his way, over which 
he may have fallen to his grievous hurt? 
Hast thou left him in the cold of an un- 
forgiving spirit, and the night frost of 
neglect? Is his blood crying against 
thee? Is he accusing thee of having 
; | thrust him to the ground, and made his 
| way harder, and bolted the door against 
his return? Is he lamenting that former 
friends and acquaintances stand aloof be- 

| cause thou hast poisoned their minds 
475 | against him? Where is he? Outside the 
door which thou hast locked ; drifting in 

the boat to which thou hast forced’ him ; 
lying cold and still upon the ground where 

thy unbrotherly fist has flung him? Thou 

476 | wast his keeper. His interests were en- 
477 | trusted to thee. Thou wast to do for him 
las for thyoelf. Thou must fetch him. 

| Leave thy gift, go and be reconciled ta 











475 


mT | him, undo the wrong so far as thou canst, 
and bring him with thee out of the cold 
477 | night air, that thou and he may stand to- 


478| gether in the light and warmth of the 
| Father's Home. 
Evidently God cares more about our 


478 relation to our brother than our prayers to 
478 himself. The Master said that if, when 
479 


, we reached the altar, we remembered that 
_ | our brother had something against us, we 

| were to leave our gift, find him out, and 

make it right with him before returning 
to offer the gift. This is the difficult 
point. It is not so hard to go to a man 
when he has wronged us ; it is very hard 
when we have wronged him. When our 
brother has just cause for complaint be- 
cause of the harshness with which we 
have spoken to him, the rough manner in 
which we have corrected him, the injury 
which he has suffered through our care- 
lessness or wilfulness, it needs much of 


ia. 


enerve Gt Gace ee $500,0c0.00 | the grace of God to humble ourselves to 
COREE OUNIIB oss scesesisesecsescenssocsese 1,705,904.2g | ¢Xtract the poison from the wound, to 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 594,733-42 | confess our sin, and to refuse anything 
| TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. short of clear forgiveness to specific con- 
$2,710,727.67. fession. Only then can we offer accept- 


able prayer. Our attitude towards God is 
entirely determined by our attitude to- 
wards man. Any cloud between our 
brother and ourselves will exclude the 
face of our Father in heaven. 
In my own life I have often noticed 
| that though confession has been extorted 
from me by a sense of duty, and I have 
| compelled myself to seek my brother's 
pardon, yet afterwards there has been a 
sense of distance, of stand-off, of haughty 
and chilly repulsion. It is as though one 
has said: ‘‘I did what I had to do, but 
I want you to understand that there can 
be no intimate relations between us—the 
less we have to do with one another the 
better."" But this is not the love of God. 
This is the act of the frigid exterior, 
whilst the heart is absent. It is like the 
children of Israel who-honored God with 
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their lips, whilst their heart was far from | they come from all about here, from two | it that way ?'’ I inquired. 


him. We must go further—we must be | 
willing to love the man we have wronged ; | 
to be kind and gentle and tender in re- 
storing him ; to behave towards him with 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ ; to 
insist on our act of wrong being wiped 
out by acts of loving unselfishness and 
helpfulness. 

But there is another side. 
case of the man who has wronged us, 
and who is probably justifying the wrong | 
by enumerating all the mistakes and fail- | 
ures on our part which in his judgment 
justified him ; the man who in hurting us 
has hurt himself the most ; who, in de- 
frauding us, has defrauded his heart of 
peace and his mind of content; whose | 
rough words and unjust deeds, like the 
boomerang of the savage, are coming | 
home to himself to roost. How natural | 
it is to want to leave such a man alone! 
We throw him the price he has demanded, 
and wrap our garments close around us 
going our way. We believe him, to use 
a common expression, ‘‘to stew in his | 
own fat’’! Why should we trouble | 
further? No, says Christ, there must be 
a selvedge. This matter must not be al- 
lowed to remain thus. Do not wait for 
thy brother to come to a better mind, do 
not wait for him to come and confess | 
his fault, but, if thy brother trespass | 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone. 

This is not what we would do naturally. 
We do not care to meet him. We turn 
down a side street if we see him coming. 
We avoid him if we see him come into 
the same meeting or drawing-room. And 
as to telling him his fault, we advertise it 
from the housetop, we tell our confiden- 
tial friend with a caution to say nothing 
about it. We ask the opinion of all and 
sundry as to what they would advise us to 
co, not that we really want to know, but 
because the inquiry is some kind of 
justification of the full statement of our 
wrong. This will not do: the Master 
says, ‘‘Thou must tell thy brother be- 
tween thee and him a/one."’ 

Again our evil nature asserts itself, 
We avail ourselves of Christ's command, 
and find compensation in the opportunity 
of telling our brother a bit of our mind. | 
To use our own expression, we have a 
straight talk with him. But really we 
gratify our worst self as we think we are 
doing our Lord's behest. We forget tat | 
he said we were to try to ga/z our brother. 
In other words, we must tell him his 
fault so tenderly, and lovingly, and plead- 
ingly, that he will see it in its native de- 
formity, see it as God sees it, see it with 
shame and tears, see it to confess it, see 
it to put it away, and come back to our 
heart. Thus to have been sinned against 
will prove a precious occasion for winning 
the sinner. Thus the brotherly talk will 
issue in stirring the smouldering embers 
of a brother's love, until they burn again 
with the old warmth. ... 

Those that we have wronged are proba- 
bly within our reach, we can seek their 
side ; those who have wronged us are not 
far away, we can go to them. But be 
quick, The night is falling, the sun is 
hasting to go down upon your wrath : be- 
hold, now is the accepted time. Forgive, 
as you would be forgiven. 
would be blessed. 
be restored, 


Restore, as you would 
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My Babes in the Wood 


From the Contributors’ Club, Atlantic Monthly 


URING an experience of seventeen 
years as supervisor of rural schools 
in one of the most favored co:nties 

in the South, it has been my habit, sev- 
eral times a year, to travel twenty or thirty 
miles a day, often for five days of the 
week, visiting schools. 

I have frequently driven for hours along 
dreary stretches of sandy road, with scrub 
oaks on both sides, here and there a pine 
grove, an abandoned field, or sometimes 
a freshly plowed one ; and when | have 
reached the schoolhouse, hidden away in 
a thicket, and seen thirty or forty chil- 


dren, I have wondered where they came | 


from. No house appears in sight, and to 
one’s question the teacher answers, ‘‘ Oh! 


Bless, as you | 
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to three miles.’’ 

The one-room schoolhouse, which is the 
rule here, is generally about twenty by 
thirty feet, with six windows, two doors, 
no piazza, and no cloak-room. Some- 
times it is 
blinds, the inevitable combination in our 
rural districts. A fine in the center of 


There is the | the room makes an outlet for the stove- 


pipe, and the stove is always a box-stove 
for wood, holding half a dozen sticks, 
usually of the rich resinous pine so abun- 


|dant in the Southern woods. There is 


never any lack of fuel in our schools, for 
all that is needed is to organize the large 


| boys into a wood brigade, and a few min- | 


utes’ foraging in the neighborhood pro- 
vides without cost an abundant supply for 
the day. The teacher hears from twenty 
to thirty recitations a day in all grades, 
from the A B C department to an occa- 
sional class in Latin, grammar, and alge- 
bra. He begins at half-past eight in the 
morning, giving an hour known as ‘‘ noon 
recess,’” and dismisses the school for the 
day at four, or even later, in time for the 
children to walk home before dark. 

Such conditions give rise to many 
amusing and pathetic scenes. I recall a 
visit | made over fifteen years ago to as 
poor an apology for a schoolhouse as ex- 
isted anywhere,—twenty-five miles from 
town, in the very backwoods. I rode up, 


| tied my horse to a tree, and went into 


the cabin that served for a school. There 
was neither window sash nor glass, only 
shutters to keep out the light and let in 


, the cold ; there were no desks nor seats, 


only long benches made of slabs of pine 
fastened to supports, with pegs driven 
into holes at each end ; no stove, only a 
large open fireplace, with a log of fat 
lightwood smouldering in a heap of ashes. 
On the benches sat twenty or thirty pale- 
faced, thinly clad, trembling children. 
The teacher, a very tall, lanky, yellow- 
haired man, sat in a low chair, and when 
he rose to greet me he went up like an 
extension ladder. He gave me a unique 


| and very interesting exhibition exercise in 


reading that serves to illustrate what might 
be going on in the rural schools. He 


, called up his pupils, and they stood in 


line, forming a scale from a lanky six- 
footer to agtiny six-year-old. The read- 


ing book was the New Testament,—old | 


and dingy copies from the American Bible 
Geeoiety 

The class opened at a cerwin page, 
and, on a given signal, started in concert, 
every pupil reading as fast as he could 
and as loud as he could. The one first 
reaching the bottom of the page held up 
his hand, and won a small card ; when 
five cards had been thus won, the exer- 
cise ended. The reading sounded like 
bedlam, but it was great fun, and why in- 
quire of its value? Besides, it was in- 
structive in the matter of methods. After 
several other exercises of a similar sort, 
intended to enliven the hour and instruct 
the visitor, nothing would do but that I 
must make a speech to the school. When 
I concluded my short exhortation, I was 
followed to the buggy by the teacher, who 


|commented on my visit by saying, ‘‘1 
/am glad you came out to see the school 


to-day. You saw us in our every-day 
clothes. Your speech was good, and was 
just what I tell them every day. A vari- 
| ety is always good, however ; we ought 
| not to eat cake every day, but sometimes 
| corn-bread comes in mighty well."’ After 
this pleasant compliment, I departed in a 
| meditative mood, 


I recall a similar visit, on which I came | 


| near losing my dignity while making a 
speech to a country school. It was early 
| springtime, and the children, about twenty 
in number, had come in after recess hot 
and panting from their play. To my 
surprise, every now and then during my 
| talk I saw a pupil reach under the bench, 
draw out a big whisky bottle, and take a 
long pull. This kept going on all over 
the room, and sometimes more than one 
bottle was held up in the air, to the undis- 
guised satisfaction of the drinkers. I was 
much amused, on turning round to ask 
the teacher what this meant, to catch her 
in the act of taking a drink out of a bottle 
bigger and blacker than any of the others. 
1 stopped, and said, ‘‘ What are you all 
| drinking so industriously ?’’ The teacher 
| answered, ‘‘ Water."’ ‘‘ Well, why drink 


painted,—white, with green | 
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The teacher | out of my conspicuous position ; so, with 


replied, «« We have no well here, and no patient impartiality, I laughed at every- 
spring inside of a mile ; so everybody | thing and applauded everybody for five 


| brings a bottle of water from home in the | laborious hours. 


morning, and whisky bottles are the big- 
| gest we can get.”’ 


The program came to 
an end at half-past two by my watch. As 
| the crowd was dispersing, I asked one of 


Some time ago we proposed to consoli- | the young men, who had come in wagons 


date the schools in one of our rural dis- | With their best girls, how far he expected 


tricts. 


We ordered seven small schools % drive. 


*«Ten miles,’’ he answered, 


to be closed, hired three wagons to move and added, ‘‘then get breakfast, and go 


along the highways and take the children | © plowing.’’ ‘ 
to school, enlarged one of the buildings |= 


| to accommodate a hundred children, and 
| had a fine program laid out. 
| have been successful, but it came to grief, 
because every man wanted to do the 
‘‘hauling.’’ After the contract was given 
out, one man said he was not going to 
trust his children behind ‘‘ them old run- 
away mules ;’’ 
the driver, who was accused of taking a 
nip on a cold day ; and a third objected 
| to the wagon. The result was that every- 
body refused to be hauled, and the wag- 
ons went back and forth almost empty for 
a month. The men who had the con- 
tract for a dollar a day to drive the wag- 
| ons hauled nobody but their own children, 
They were content, but they alone. A 
| petition with many signatures came up 
before the Board of Education, and the 
committee which was appointed to go 
over the whole matter declared consolida- 
tion was a good thing, but that it did not 
work. So the wagons were dismissed, 
| the little schools were reopened, and the 
district is now drifting along sleepily, with 
its seven separate groups of twenty to 
twenty-five children, scattered about five 
miles apart. 
badly managed, but I feel sure it was in 
advance of the times. Our people had 
not grown up to it. 

One of the delightful traditions of the 
country school is the closing exercises, or 
‘‘commencement,’’ as it is called. This 
is one of the demands made upon the 
schools by the rural population that can- 
not be refused. The terrible monotony 
of country life seeks this dissipation, and 
the community for ten miles around gives 
itself up to it. Preparations are made a 


another complained of 


The plan may have been | 


It should| 3 
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month in advance, and, when the time | 


comes, every child in school appears sev- | 


eral times on me 
cises last all night. 

Upon one occasion I was asked to 
«come out to the closing’’ of one of the 
best country schools I know of, twenty- 
Ave y town. The last five 
miles I went in a buggy that was sent to 
meet me. After an early supper at a 
neighbor's, I walked to the schoolhouse 
near by, and found that the schoolroom 
itself was to be used as a dressing-room ; 
the piazza had been enlarged for a stage, 


privet crys cose ehew weewe 


sstlew feom 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and the audience was seated in the open | 


air, on rough boards laid across felled 
trees in front of the school. 
fires on stands served for light.- 


Blazing pine | 
An audi- | 


ence of several hundred had arrived from | 


many miles around, driving in all sorts of 
vehicles, that gradually closed in on the 
area devoted to the exercises, until it was 
almost impossible to get through the 
packed mass of horses, mules, buggies, 
and wagons. There were dogs and babies 
in abundance. The night was as soft as 
a June night in the South can be. The 
stars were bright above, and the pine 


forest made a deep black curtain behind | 


| the blazing red fires that lit the grounds. 
The stage, bright with lamps and Japa- 
nese lanterns, and decorated with pine 
boughs and bamboo vines, fitted its set- 
ting admirably. The effect of night and 
space was heightened, as the exercises 
went on, by an occasional wail from an 
uncomfortable baby, a fight among the 
numerous dogs, or a kicking fit of a sus- 
picious mule, 

There were forty numbers on the pro- 
gram, and the exercises began promptly 
at nine o'clock. The children did their 
part well, the speeches were good, the 
songs were sweet, and the drills were in- 
teresting. The teacher had paid for 


nearly all the costumes, selected all the | 
pieces, drilled the children, and staked | 


her reputation on the success of the per- 
|formance. It is pleasant to be able to 
say that the occasion was a memorable 
one, and the exhausted young teacher had 
reason to be proud of her triumph. The 
hours of the night wore slowly on. I was 
| the guest of honor, and could not move 


3 Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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FOR GOOD TEETH, 
AND TO MAKE BAD TEETH 
GOOD, USE 











Ralston 
Health 
Shoes 


For Men. 


The principal fea- 
ture of this shoe is comfort, and style is 
not neglected. Ask your dealer for 
them, or send to factory for a pair. 
Price, $4.00. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, 
Campello, Mass. 


MARK 








at were qn eee ane sa 
Dress your kid shoes with 4 


No other so good t 
for the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid shoes of 
} ge = preserves the leather, and gives it a t 
ep, rich, lasting, stylish polish —for nearly a 
quarter of a century the highest grade aa 





shoe dressing. 
The Ravea Gloss Mig. Co. 
Barclay St., New York 


If your dealer hasn't it, 
we will send you a full- 
sized bottle by prepaid 
express for the price, 25 
cents (send stamps). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
] 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertissr, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday Schoo. 7 imes. 




















































































































































on - ~ 
Gorvricnrt. 
“°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
WORLD 


go round,’’ but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap. Try it. 


love's Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 


effort. If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she 
gets the blame—if agg - 4 are upturned while heuse- 
cleaning lame her again. One remed 


oes on wh i. 
is within her reach. ii she uses Sapolio everything will 
look clean, and the reign oft house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over. No. 28, 


B. & B. 


It’s Goods and Prices 


people want—and they’re what show a store’s 
importance to your self-interest. ‘They’re the 
one great convincing feature, this Dry Goods 
store puts its heart into and wins with. 
Write for samples of odd lots 75c. and 
$1.00 fine Dress Goods and Suitings, 3§c. 
25 and 35 cent Dress Goods, 10c. 











3 Times 
a Day, 


at Work 
or Play, 


Uneeda 
Jinjer 
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Priestly’s Black Goods—4o to 42 inch—goc. 


—price unapproached for Priestly’s genuine 


celebrated Black Dress Goods. 


‘ " } 
Odd lines—large variety—summery Silks— | 


35¢.—50 and 6oc. kinds. 

And if ever there was a Wash Goods 
sacgifice it’s here, and now, 20c, Madras. 

25er colored stripe P. K.’s, toc. 

3oc. Organdies, 15c. 

12%c, Madras, 6c, 

Other good Wash Goods, 4¢, Sc. 

Name the kind or kinds you want samplee 
of—we'll send you evidence that will show we 
mean sell—and every one who buys will find 
it to their unusual profit. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND TO 


H. O'Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


What They Are 


Composition of the Famous New Food 





A widespread interest has been created among | 


good livers as to the composition of Grape-Nuts, | 


the new food that has come into popular use of | 


late. It has long been known to physicians, 
chemists, and food experts, that the starchy por- 
tion of entire wheat flour and barley is trans- 
formed into a true and very choice sugar by the 


act of intestinal digestion in the human body. 


This sugar is identical with, and is known as, 


grape-sugar, and it is in condition for immediate 
blood the 
Structure from which the delicate nerve centers 


transformation into and necessary 
are built up. 

A food expert of the Postum Cereal Co., Lim., 
of Battle Creek, Mich., followed a line of experi- 
ments until he produced the food called Grape- 
Nuts, of which « 


part, and it is} 


pe-sugar forms the principal 
uced by following out Nature's 
processes in a mechanical 


way That is, heat, 


moisture, and time are the methods employed 
and directed by scientific facts gained in research 

Grape-Nuts are probably entitled to the claim 
to be the most perfectly adapted food for human 
needs now extant. Certain it is that the user's 
delight in the flavor and the perfect action of in- 


testinal digestion during the use of Grape-Nuts 


is satisfying, and the added strength of body con- | 


firms the fact. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not havin 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 
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OF CHURCH FURNISHING. 


IN THE WORLD 


FURNITUR 


WORKS 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 








THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, 
dimensions. 
estimate free. 


or oil. Send 
ook of Light and 


LIGHT 


i. P. Frink, ssx Pearl St., New York, 


July 29, 1899 





” COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


“LINENE 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Do Not Wilt 


Appreciated by those who value comfort, conveni- 





ence, and economy. Made of fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and exactly resemble stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled, discard. ‘he. turn-down collars can 
be reversed and worn twice, if necessary. Ten col- 
lars or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. ; 
Sample collar or _ of cuffs for 6 cents in stamps. 
Give size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston, Mass. 
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t-fruits, jellies, pickles or catsup are 
‘@ more easily, more quickly, more 
bealthfully sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of other uses will be 


found  P efi ned 
Paraffine Wax 


fm every household. 
tasteless and odorless—air, 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 





CHURCH BELLS .ci##5t= 


ality on earth. t our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 







from your druggist or grocer. 
Bold everywhere, Made by. 
STANDARD OIL 




















War Memorics of an Army Chaplain 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HILE the literature of plans and leaders in the Civil War has multiplied profusely, little has been 
written, from actual observation, about the thoughts and feelings of the soldiers in active service. 
A chaplain writes of ‘army life as no one else can, because of his peculiarly intimate relations 


with both officers and men. 


Chaplain Trumbull’s memories are really studies of soldier character from 
observation in camp and field, in prison and hospital, and in the stress of battle. 


The narrative is 


rich in anecdote and word pictures, showing forth the personal characteristics of officers and men, 
and graphically depicting many a thrilling scene. 

The fourteen full-page illustrations are by Zogbaum, Thulstrup, Chapman, Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, Taber, Gaul, Redwood, and Weldon. 


© The book abounds in significant and en- 


tertaining incidents, and is thoroughly enjoy- 
able from cover to cover.""— Zhe Outlook. 


“« The book is an interesting autobiography 
of army life, and very creditable to the 
author's good taste and good sense. The 
reminiscences of one whose special duty it was 
to study the hearts of American soldiers could 
not fail to be valuable when presented with 
the unaffected fidelity of these memories."’— 
Army and Navy Journad. 


“ Of all the war books issued, none will find 
its way more surely to the heart than Mr. 
Trumbull's charming volume. It is at once 
a notable and noble book. It is simply, 
strikingly written, and delightfully interesting 
from first page to last. The illustrations by 
various American artists are excellent.’’— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


** There could not well be a better book for 
clergymen to draw upon for ‘illustrations’ 
of sermons."’— Boston Advertiser. 


“The book commends itself alike to the 
eye and the ear, for itis likely to be read 
aloud in the families of veterans of the Civil 
War, and to be studied by their children and 
grandchildren. It is in the highest and best 
sense a good Sunday-school book."’—PAia- 
aciphia Ledger. 


431 pages, fully illustrated. 


“ An altogether fresh record of soldier char- 
acter as a chaplain alone could know it.’’— 
Baltimore News. 


‘Every page of Mr. Trumbull’s book is 
illumined with a confidence in the enduring 
qualities of the American brought to face peril, 
privation, disease, and death. It is for this 
that his book has interest and value. We have 
here no romantic tales of the glory of conflict, 
but simple accounts of men who were ready 
to give their lives for an idea, and who gave 
their lives fighting for that idea. There is 
nothing finer than that. But his book is more 
than that.”""—New J ork 7imes. 


“ These ‘ memories’ are rich in incident and 
anecdote, and cannot fail to give genuine 
pleasure to old soldiers and all who fought 
in the war, while acquainting a new genera- 
tion with a phase of soldier life and feeling 
which has not before been called to their at- 
tention.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


* Here is a book which proves that the story 
of the great struggle of thirty-six years is 
far from being all told. We have had none 
written in quite the ¢ame spirit as this, none 
that so clearly and movingly makes us know 
the thoughts and feelings of the private soldier, 
none that so fully makes us partners in his emo- 
tions, his joys and sorrows, hopes and fears.”’ 
— Denver News. 


‘It is a large-minded, diversified, sensible, 
and Christian account of war and war-making, 
and is of engrossing interest from the first 
page to the last. t abounds in vivid and 
often pathetic, incidents, and many amusing 
anecdotes occur.”’-- The Congregationa/ist. 


“The whole book is fascinating.’’—7he 
Hartford Daily Courant. 


“ This is a pleasant book to read; but it is 
more than that, it is a book full of true history ; 
it has in it the stuff with which conscientious 
historians must deal in the future.’’—7he 
independent. 


** The historian of the future will be apt to 
go sadly astray unless he has either these 
* memories,’ or some good substitute for them, 
to give him the spiritual atmosphere of the 
Northern Armies.""—Book Buyer, New York. 


“It would be difficult to crowd a greater 
number of interesting anecdotes and reminis- 
cences into a book of 412 pages than are found 
in Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘War 
Memories.’ "’—Chicago Times-Heraild. 


“H. Clay Trumbull’s book, ‘War Memo- 
ries of an Army Chaplain,’ is both a war his- 
tory of surpassing value, anda study of human 
nature under conditions rarely offered for such 
observation. The book is unique and of ab- 
sorbing interest.""—/’%iladelphia Call 


Price, $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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